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APRIL, 1926 


SOME POINTS CONTRAST BETWEEN MEDIEVAL 
AND MODERN CIVILISATION?! 


has always struck me, lecturing branches the 
Historical Association, various parts the country, that our 
Association one the movements that has the wind the 
new age its sails, and, moreover, feel sure that steering 
the right direction. was therefore much honoured and de- 
lighted the request preferred me, our friend Mr. Gooch, 
deliver our Annual Address to-day. have been bidden 
him speak you the contrast between Medieval and Modern 
Civilisation. The subject not choosing, and only higher 
command would induce stand before audience con- 
taining men like your President-Elect and Professor Tout, and 
talk them about the Middle Ages. This prodigious subject, 
which fact embraces the whole medieval and modern history, 
can only touched upon very few points the course 
single lecture. Excuse me, then, leave out all mention three- 
quarters the subject, order get little said with the more 
effect. 

First all must explain what sense propose use the 
terms and modern this Address, without any 
prejudice different use them subsequent lecturers 
to-morrow. 

should all, think, agree that was impossible describe 
everything that took place between—let say—1000 and 
1500 medieval, and everything subsequent modern. 
The principal characteristics medieval society began long 
before 1000 some places, and lingered long after 1500 others. 
Just the Bronze age succeeded the Neolithic age sooner the 
Levant than Britain, the Middle Ages succeeded the Dark 


The Annual Address the Association, delivered Bedford College, 
London, January, 1926. 
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Ages somewhat sooner Italy and France than England and 

Scandinavia; and when the end the distinctively medieval 
period drew near, the Renaissance began displace medieval 
learning and art sooner Italy than the North; while, the 
other hand, the sphere politics and society, the England 
the Hundred Years’ War had developed national unity 
post-medieval type sooner than any other country Christendom. 
The Neapolitan kingdom retained many institutions medieval 
type full vigour till the Napoleonic era. its social laws 
the France 1788 was part medieval, when politically, intel- 
lectually and economically she had long been modern. Our own 
constitution Church and State to-day very largely medieval 
its forms, though longer all its spirit. 

So, when speak medieval civilisation, not speaking 
with chronological precision, though thoughts centre round 
the twelfth century. mean medieval the type civilisa- 
tion which grew out and displaced the confusions the Dark 
Ages, and which was itself gradually replaced the rise 
national monarchies, the emancipation the serfs, the geographic 
discoveries, the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

define modern civilisation even more difficult. There 
have been many modern We, ourselves, are 
part modern times, yet our present civilisation differs more 
from that the seventeenth century than that period differed 
from the medieval. The Industrial Revolution introduced new 
epoch, rather series new epochs, which are succeeding one 
another with rapidity unexampled the slow movements 
previous social evolution. The Industrial Revolution still 
process, transmuting the form and character society afresh 
each successive generation. 

cannot include the Stuart era and our own day one civilisation, 
for they are fundamentally different. Their chief similarity 
consists their common divergence from the medieval, and that 
the only reason why ever think them one, under the 
all-embracing title modern this lecture going 
confine remarks about modern civilisation mainly the 
period the sixteenth eighteenth centuries, when, roughly 
speaking, the Middle Ages had passed away and the Industrial 
Revolution had not yet come. Those centuries between Martin 
Luther and George Stephenson constitute distinct epoch 
civilisation—at least distinct the epoch, 
the Dark Ages, the medieval civilisation. They will probably 
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MEDIEVAL AND MODERN CIVILISATION 


accorded the honours separate epoch with name its 
own, when few years’ time slightly more distant perspective 
demands further analysis that makeshift expression modern 
not propose talk about our own world that 
being created the Industrial Revolution. still flux, 
and live cannot see from outside. contrast, 
therefore, made between the medieval civilisation and that 
which immediately succeeded it. 


One the first points consider about any civilisation 
its geography. What, then, was the geographical area medieval 
Christendom, say the twelfth century, and with what other 
parts the world had dealings The area was 
very much the same that modern Europe; but the extent 
its knowledge and dealings with other lands, beyond its own 
boundaries, was very much smaller. 

Both these facts are important. Let consider the first, 
the geographic identity medieval and modern Europe. 
take modern Europe, leaving out most modern Spain and 
modern Russia, get something very like the area twelfth- 
century Christendom. This identity worthy remark, because 
the world had been very different area: had 
been Mediterranean civilisation. But the medieval world 
belonged only half the Mediterranean, and half the North 
Sea. was half Latin, half Nordic. The medieval civilisation 
was the first European the first laid out the 
ground-plan the geographic Europe that still recognise 
to-day. This came about because, during the Dark Ages, the 
Levant and North Africa had been lost Christendom, and 
Germany had been gained instead. Germany was thenceforth, 
geographically, the trunk the European body. Its northern 
limbs were Scandinavia and Britain. 

Until the middle the eleventh century, Scandinavia and 
Britain were somewhat loosely attached the medieval civilisa- 
tion Europe. Their own Nordic traditions and literature were 
connected with much that was manliest and noblest the Dark 
Ages; the spirit the Eddas and Sagas was not yet extinguished 
the North. But the Norman Conquest severed Britain from 
Scandinavia and bound her France for four hundred years. 

This medieval civilisation, which England was closely 
attached from 1066 onwards, found its unity social, religious 
and cultural institutions. Unlike the ancient Roman world 
medieval Europe was not held together single political State. 
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that, least, resembles modern Europe. Its political 
structure was the legalised and regulated anarchy the feudal 
system. The unity was not political, but social, religious and 
cultural. The name which Europe knew itself was Christen- 
dom, and its only capital was Papal Rome. Politically, there 
was capital; the so-called Empire existed theory, but had 
slender administrative force. saying this, must, course, 
except the semi-detached portion Christendom, the Byzantine 
Eastern Roman Empire Constantinople, where the State 
ruled the Church, and where erastian despotism prevailed, 
contrast the feudalism and clericalism Western Europe. 

Outside the Balkan peninsula, medieval Europe had remark- 
able unity, derived from the customs feudalism, chivalry and 
Roman Christianity which were then common all lands from 
the Forth the Tagus, from the Carpathians the Bay 
Biscay. But was unity that could not persist when material 
and intellectual progress made society and thought more complex 
and more varied. The agrarian feudal economy, with its lords 
and serfs, the orders the clergy, with their judicial powers 
and social privileges, the feudal law and the canon law, were 
universally accepted—as equally important institutions could 
again be, after the rise the middle classes and the rise nation- 
ality had given greater variety European life. The English 
knight, speaking French, and the English Churchman, speaking 
Latin, could travel through medieval Europe from castle 
castle and from abbey abbey, and find more that was familiar 
them than English touring the same parts the 
eighteenth century. 

The cultural leadership lay with Italy and France conjointly, 
but political and military power lay decisively the north 
the Alps, among the feudal knighthood the French and German 
States. Indeed, Normandy, Flanders and Paris, closely con- 
nected with South England commerce, literature and politics, 
were much the hearth medieval civilisation Italy herself. 
Because civilisation was longer Mediterranean, but European. 
the Norman Conquest left more permanent traces than the 
Roman had done upon the life our island, much 
Normandy nearer than Rome. 

But although Britain, under the Norman and Angevin kings, 
was for while made part the Continent, she still lay the 
extreme north-west angle the world. Medieval Europe was 
almost large modern Europe, but its contacts with the out- 
side world were very much smaller. one dreamt that there 
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were lands yet discovered beyond the Atlantic rollers— 
unless, indeed, remote fiords Iceland and Norway tales about 
still lingered among the descendants those bold 
Viking crews who had, thousand years after Christ, beached their 
longships some point the North American shore. But that 
joyous venture had been the outcome, not medieval organisa- 
tion, but the barbaric vigour the Dark Ages. The medieval 
mariner, distinct from the Elizabethan, was thalassic, not 
oceanic. coasted cautiously round Europe from the Baltic 
the Euxine, but crossed ocean. 

true that the treasures the Far East came Europe 
from the ports China and India ships that sailed the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. But those voyages were effected 
Chinese junks and small Indian craft, while the overland 
journey was accomplished the Asiatic the desert.” 
The galleys Venice only met the Eastern goods the European 
terminus, Alexandria the Black Sea. Thence was the 
profitable task the Italian merchants distribute them over 
Europe. return for these precious goods, Europe was fain 
send gold and silver the East, denuding herself very seriously 
the precious metals. For the bulky products Europe could 
not carried the caravan routes which were able cope 
with the lighter silks and spices Asia. 

was, therefore, very different sort trade from that 
modern times, when the large ocean-going sailing ships Portugal, 
Holland and England, 

Close sailing from Bengala, the isles 

Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs, 
could carry English textiles other bulky manufactures round 
the Cape the East, the new European colonies America. 

This difference between the external trade Europe the 
Middle Ages and modern times underlies many other differ- 
ences between the two civilisations. Medieval trade was mainly 
trade luxuries for the rich. The poor, for the most part, 
fed, clothed and housed themselves locally the village, and had 
luxuries. Only modern times were the daily requirements 
the common man increasingly catered for distant manu- 
facturers and traders, with the result that the number those 
engaged trade and manufacture distinct from agriculture 
was immensely increased. the Middle Ages the village carpenter 
knocked the peasants’ huts; and the skins coarse cloth that 
they wore were village manufacture. 
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The Venetian trade luxuries, and all other contacts with 
the East, both personal and intellectual, were greatly stimulated 
the Crusades. The Crusades were the military and religious 
aspect general urge towards the East the part the 
reviving energies Europe. The Drang nach Osten was the one 
outward effort possible for medieval Europe, because the Atlantic 
barred exploration and development the West, and the Sahara 
barred the South. Ho! was necessarily the word 
the medieval explorer, trader and adventurer. 

Very great historical importance attaches the Crusades 
and the Drang nach Osten the eleventh the thirteenth cen- 
turies, because until then, during the Dark Ages, Christendom 
had been the attacked and not the attacker; the explored and 
not the explorer. the ninth and tenth centuries, Christendom 
had still been ringed round foes encroaching from east, from 
south and from north. her enemies longer after the days 
Charlemagne threatened her very life, they still, for another 
two hundred years, bade fair deny her the use the sea, the 
possession her own coasts, and therewith the prospect the 
commerce and the world expansion which associate with the 
destiny the European peoples. the north, the heathen 
Vikings held both sea and shore. Most Spain and Sicily were 
under Saracen rule. The Mediterranean was swept Moslem and 
Viking craft. From the lower Danube the heathen Magyars 
pushed into the heart Germany and invaded the Lombard plain. 
Both sea and land Western Europe was being cut off from 
everything outside herself, even from Constantinople, the heart 
Eastern Christianity and learning. 

Feudalism arose combat this condition affairs. Feudal- 
ism was originally method for the local organisation war, 
because central government had broken down. such 
served its purpose well. did what the Roman system had left 
undone: organised local resistance the invader. If, for 
instance, there had been feudal knights and barons the villas 
Roman Britain, the island would not have fallen easy prey 
savage Pict and half-armed Saxon did after the departure 
the legions from the midst helpless and unorganised civilians. 
Feudalism was developed repel Viking, Magyar and Saracen 
invader, and with such success that the course the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the situation was reversed, and Christendom 
resumed the offensive. The slow re-conquest Spain from north 
south began. Norman instead Saracen reigned Sicily. 
The Vikings were repelled converted, and their splendid energies, 
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renewed Norman warriors and statesmen, became the spear- 
head Christian chivalry. The Magyars, too, were baptised, 
and their kingdom Hungary gave the crusading armies free 
access land the Balkan territories, the Byzantine Empire 
and thence into Asia Minor, and the Holy Land. Sea power 
passed into the hands the Italian maritime republics Genoa 
and Venice, who were, therefore, able convoy the soldiers the 
Cross the Levant and establish their own trade there 
permanent footing. 

The prize that Europe brought back from the crusades was 
not the permanent liberation the Holy Sepulchre, the 
fraternal unity Christendom, which the story the crusades 
one long negation. She brought back, instead, the finer arts 
and crafts, luxury, science and intellectual curiosity—everything 
that Peter the Hermit would most have despised. The rich, 
many-coloured fabric later medieval life, the world Dante 
and Chaucer, would never have come into existence barbarous 
Europe had remained much shut upon herself she had 
been when the crusades began. 


with this emancipation and outward thrust Europe 
reorganised the feudal system that the medieval period begins 
distinct from the Dark Ages. For good and for evil, feudalism 
the characteristic institution the Middle Ages; implies 
fixed and legalised subordination certain classes society 
certain others, obtain civilised order the expense barbaric 
liberty and equality,—in far, that say, barbarism had 
been and equal.” Feudal society divided the surplus 
product the labour the rural serf among barons and knights, 
bishops and abbots. stereotyping and regularising the 
inequality incomes derived from the land, enabled wealth 
accumulate the hands Lords and Prelates, and 
stimulated the rich man’s demand for luxuries, which stimulated 
the trade and the higher arts and crafts the merchant cities. 
this way the Dark Ages progressed into the Middle Ages, and 
barbarism grew into civilisation—but decidedly not along the 
path liberty and equality. 

Another aspect feudalism was that organised military, 
political and judicial power local basis. Not the Empire 
Roman times, the nation modern times, but the 
barony, the manor, was the unit organised power. Feudal- 
ism was confession the disintegration the Empire and the 
non-existence the secular State. Over against this disintegrated 
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secular society feudal barons and knights, each with outlook 
limited his province his manor, stood the pan-European 
Church, organised from Rome, centralised secular society was 
decentralised, and, therefore, for other reason, its master. 
Furthermore, since the clergy enjoyed almost complete 
monopoly learning and clerkship, the mastery Church over 
State was very nearly complete. 

Europe owed immense debt the clergy during its emerg- 
ence from barbarism, and just because that debt Europe was 
grave danger becoming theocratic society like ancient 
Egypt Brahminical India. Those lands emerging from 
barbarism, had owed immense debts their priesthoods, and had 
thereupon settled down priest-governed societies. But 
Europe the subjection the laity was not permanent, because 
the spirit medieval Europe was not static but dynamic; not 
submissive but progressive. The crusades, the oriental trade, the 
constant wars and ambitions barons, princes and cities, pre- 
vented settling down under papal theocracy, indeed any 
settling down all. Forward, through strife and confusion 
something new, was ever the watchword Europe, that distin- 
guishes from India, China, Egypt and Islam. 

Medieval society was always the move. never had the 
settled feeling the Roman Empire. was young and agile. 
Its institutionalism, for which justly famous, was not sign 
decrepitude, but was vigorous onslaught against the realm 
anarchy and old darkness. loved create abbeys, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, parliaments, town corporations, craft 
guilds, laws, law courts and inns court. These, and many other 
noble manifestations the corporate spirit which owe the 
Middle Ages, enriched English and European civilisation between 
the eleventh and fifteenth century. 

Medieval society began rude arrangement between knight, 
churchman and peasant serf, for the protection poverty- 
stricken rustic village against marauders and devils, and, 
return, for its due exploitation for the benefit knight and church- 
man. was arrangement the making which there were 
elements force and fraud, also religious idealism and 
soldierly heroism defence the community. But out these 
primitive arrangements feudalism, the Middle Ages gradually 
built the Europe Dante and the cathedrals and 
universities; the English monarchy and Parliament; the 
canon, civil and English law; the merchant communities 
Italy and Flanders, and London, the flower cities all.” 
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Which these two pictures the true Middle Ages? The feudal 
village, with the ragged, frightened, superstitious, half-starved 
serf, leaving his chimneyless cabin drive afield his meagre 
team oxen, and fleeing the woods the approach armed 
horsemen—or the Florence Dante, the Oxford Grossetéte 
and Wyclif, the Venice Carpaccio? Which the true Middle 
Ages, the barbarism the civilisation? The answer, surely, 
“both.” The one was developed out the other and the two 
continued side side. The Dark Ages were four hundred 
eventful years transformed into the full splendour the Renais- 
sance, although the darkness poverty and ignorance still lay 
thick many districts the new Europe. 

The aim the greatest minds the Middle Ages was 
provide man upon earth with permanent resting-place un- 
changeable institutions and unchallengeable beliefs; but their 
real achievement was very different: the true merit medieval 
Christendom was that compared Islam and Brahminism 
was progressive and that society moved constantly forward from 
1100 1500 towards new things—out uniformity into variety; 
out feudal cosmopolitanism into national monarchy; out 
well-earned hegemony the priesthood into lay emancipation 
out the rule the knight into the world the craftsman, the 
capitalist and the yeoman. The best and the worst the Middle 
Ages was that they were full wolfish life and energy. Their 
sins were the vices not decrepitude but violence. useless 
seek the Middle Ages for golden age piety, peace and 
brotherly love, some would fain to-day. would 
equal mistake fall back into the error the eighteenth century, 
despising the great epoch that led man back out barbarism 
into the renewed light civilisation. not think the medieval 
era fixed state but living process; not conceive 
motionless picture Morris tapestry, but series 
shifting scenes, some brilliant, some terrible, all full life and 
passion. 

sometimes asserted that the medieval unity Christen- 
dom prevented such wars those which have devastated Europe 
intervals from the sixteenth the twentieth centuries. But 
many small wars can bad few big ones. There was 
unwillingness the part Christians wage war one 
another, and the cruelty with which war was waged was even 
greater than our own day. The desire kill, plunder and 
destroy was under less restraint conscience custom, but 
the means killing were more restricted. Piracy sea and 
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private war land were practised matters course 
respectable merchants and gentlemen. was not the unity 
Christendom but the limit man’s control over nature, the 
inferior methods locomotion, and the want administrative 
and financial machinery keep and feed large bodies men 
distant campaigns that prevented wars the colossal scale. 
Europe, still very poor and with elaborate system credit, 
could not pay for the withdrawal from agriculture large pro- 
portion her youth engage destruction skilled trade. 
The small warrior class feudal knights was all-powerful, because 
they and their paid followers held monopoly the profession 
arms whole-time occupation. Wars were numerous and local, 
instead being few and large modern times. The arm 
Mars was short, but was kept continual practice, and the 
peasant suffered much from the soldier the Middle Ages 
during the century that witnessed the Thirty Years’ War. 

the medieval State, anarchy was greater danger than 
despotism, though the opposite was the case the medieval 
Church. The medieval State was mixed King, 
Barons and Prelates. The relation between lord and man, which 
was the essence feudal politics, was based mutual obliga- 
tion. breach contract either side involved penalties, and 
law was ill-defined and ill-administered, resort was continually 
had war decide points feudal right, our own country 
the reigns Henry II, John and Henry III. 
the Lord’s anointed was opposed the central current 
theory and practice the Middle Ages. the mutual obliga- 
tions feudalism lay the historical reality that original 
contract between King and people,” long afterwards proclaimed 
the Whig philosophers reaction against the renaissance 
despots. The political merit the medieval period lay its 
dislike absolutism the temporal sphere, its elaborate distribu- 
tion power, its sense corporate life and its consultation the 
various corporate interests through their representatives. 

The gradual development feudal constitutionalism into 
parliamentary constitutionalism the history English political 
growth out medieval into modern conditions. the 
Middle Ages that must seek the origin parliament, and 
the English common law—that law which the ultimate victory 
parliament over the royal power has made supreme all English- 
speaking lands. Professor Holdsworth’s History English Law, 
which may said carry the spirit and idea Maitland’s work 
forward into the Tudor and Stuart period, adding greatly our 
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knowledge the transition from medieval modern times. 
Volumes are especially interesting that subject. 

the passing away feudalism, the Latin peoples read the 
message the modern world Macchiavelli’s despotic inter- 
pretation the new nationalism—and this very moment 
the dominant party Italy reverting that opinion, 
reaction against Cavour’s Anglophil constitutionalism. England 
the Tudors and Stuarts, alone the great States, adapted 
modern requirements the medieval parliament, and the medieval 
idea representation, and the medieval princely power 
law. But the same epoch modern England made greater 
change the ecclesiastical system inherited from the Middle 
Ages than the Latin peoples were then willing do. England 
put the State above the Church, and the layman level with 
the priest. The Tudors took the medieval parliament for the 
ally the modern monarchy, and subjected the medieval Church 
the laity. The Valois and Hapsburgs, the other hand, took 
the medieval Church for their ally and subjugated the medieval 
parliaments. Therefore, the difference between England and the 
Continent, already considerable towards the close the Middle 
Ages, became profound modern times. England became semi- 
detached from the continental civilisation which the twelfth 
century she had been part. external interests and con- 
nections across the Atlantic also drew her away from interest 
continental affairs, except when self-preservation demanded her 
attention the power and designs such people Louis XIV 
Napoleon. Close connection with the Continent had done 
much develop England out the barbarism the eleventh 
century, but her national emancipation from foreign influence 
was equally necessary for the splendid efflorescence English 
life from the time Shakespeare onwards. 


Modern Europe was divided perpendicularly into number 
separate States, each absolute sovereign its own territories, 
and the more important States purporting represent racial 
national idea. But the Middle Ages Europe had been 
divided horizontally into Estates and 
nobles, villeins, burghers—governed locally their own domestic 
laws, convents, castles, manors and walled cities. the shelter 
that framework the arts civilisation, torn the barbarian 
inroads, took root again and flourished new forms. But 
the individual had, modern standards, little freedom the 
feudal village and less the monastery; while, even the 
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chartered town and guild, personal initiative was checked and the 
unprivileged stranger excluded. Expansion, progress and indivi- 
duality were hampered, until these rigid corporations and institu- 
tions had lost much their power, and until the close control 
the medieval Church over the lives and thoughts all men 
had been loosened. 

The only power strong enough effect social revolution such 
extent and gravity was the power the national State, embodying 
the modern passion patriotism. The despotism the State 
laid indeed restraints its own upon liberty, but cleared more 
elbow-room for the individual than had enjoyed the 
medieval world, any England. The era private enter- 
prise and expanding genius which associate with Drake and 
Raleigh, Shakespeare and Bacon was the outcome two hundred 
years social disruption and rebirth. 

But modern times, Tudor and Stuart England, while effect- 
ing great revolution the social system, characteristically 
preserved the form and even the spirit much that was medieval. 
Most the orders, corporations and institutions which had been 
the principal channels medieval life remained intact modern 
England, condition giving their medieval liberties 
exemptions, and submitting the sovereign authority the 
State. Universities, nobles, lawyers, parliaments, bishops, secular 
clergy and town corporations survived, ostensibly the old forms. 
But some institutions, like the strictly cosmopolitan orders 
monks and friars, could not fitted into the new national scheme 
things, and were ruthlessly destroyed the State. Rights like 
those Sanctuary and Benefit Clergy, and much the juris- 
diction the Church Courts were reduced abolished because 
they set limits the execution the national law. Cosmopolitan 
feudalism and the cosmopolitan Church went down before the new 
idea national State with national Church attached—further 
modified the eighteenth century the peculiarly modern idea 
toleration for the individual conscience, which the Middle 
Ages had been stone blind. The judicial and political liberties 
the medieval clergy and aristocracy, slices sovereignty held 
private corporate hands, were abolished favour the 
liberty the ordinary English subject, sheltered behind the 
power the State. 

So, too, the regulation trade, instead being the 
Middle Ages affair each chartered town guild, became 
the business the national authorities. The law apprentice- 
ship was regulated longer local corporations, but the 
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Statute Artificers passed Queen Elizabeth’s parliament. 
The provision for the poor, formerly left monasteries, guilds and 
private charity, was provided for duty incumbent society 
and enforced the State. The chief agents this statutory 
control the nation’s economic life—as indeed its political 
life also—were the unpaid Justices the Peace appointed the 
Crown, who formed the link between the views central authority 
and the facts local administration. They performed, 
servants the State, many functions which the Middle Ages 
the feudal baron had performed his own personal right. 

Under this modern system the heart had gone out the great 
medieval corporations. The unit the manor was decreasing 
importance (its death the other day scarcely attracted the notice 
our own busy age) and the progress the enclosure movement 
favour compact farms gradually destroyed the corporate life 
the village. The corporate towns were less important the 
modern economy than they had been the Middle Ages. The 
growth the cloth trade favoured village industry, and avoided 
the area the old town corporations, whose old-fashioned restric- 
tions were often found very hampering new business. 

From the emancipation the serfs the coming the 
Industrial Revolution, the English village was its zenith 
prosperity and vitality. Its medieval poverty and isolation had 
passed away. Well-to-do yeomen, tenant farmers and small 
squires were numerous and independent, spite the coexist- 
ence the great estates. The crafts and manufactures were 
increasingly carried on, not the corporate towns but the 
country. Many villages and hamlets manufactured for the 
national and international market. The modern peasant came 
contact his own village with men various occupations dealing 
much with distant shires and lands. Community trade drew 
the whole nation together, sharpening the wits and broadening 
the outlook the English villager. was ready play 
independent part any new development, religious political, 
industrial colonial. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were most them English villagers 
origin. The medieval serf would never have planted the free, 
self-sufficient townships New England. The English colonial 
movement was the migration modern society, mainly rural 
but already half industrial, awake economic and intellectual 
change and with strong instinct towards self-government. The 
Breton settlements Canada the same seventeenth century 
were made under royal, seigneurial and ecclesiastical supervision 
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peasantry very much more medieval its ideas and leader- 
ship than the settlers New England. That one the reasons 
why, said the beginning the lecture, dangerous 
give date the passing the Middle Ages. 1620 they 
had passed England, but not Brittany—a fact that has had, 
and still having, immense consequences North America and 
the world. 

think that the sands hour-glass have run out. 
apology for having hurled your heads such number general- 
isations, each which exceptions and qualifications must 
made, plead that this vast subject was chosen for me, doubtless 


for good reasons, and know other way treating brief 
address. 
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HISTORY, ENGLISH, AND STATISTICS 


the Anglo-American Historical Conference last July Sir 
Charles Firth read instructive paper Writing 
which was summarised the Bulletin the Institute 
Historical Research for November. there reinforced the view 
expressed the first number History contending that 
historian had double task perform, first discover the truth 
his scientific method, and then set forth literary form,” 
but lamented that there was too much insistence the scientific 
side history and too little attention paid the literary training 
instead merely regarding skill illegitimate 
advantage which some scholars enjoy over others.” is, 
indeed, indispensable the writing history; but cannot 
write history unless can write English, cannot teach 
with effect regard the meaning words merely verbal 
question, and cannot even read intelligently without some 
literary training. Literary training is, however, apt associated 
too exclusively with literary form and too often emptied its 
scientific content and the first requisites are not much rotundity 
precision and exactness the use words. The student 
physical science saves himself from the inexactitude language 
recourse algebraical and other which can exact 
because they are constant: there are nuances about square 
The historian, like other students the humanities, 
has, the other hand, rely language make himself plain 
and language like Cleopatra that age cannot wither nor 
custom stale its infinite variety meaning. The object the 
present paper is, among other things, illustrate the ease with 
which historical misunderstanding can arise out the ambi- 
guity words. 

the opening chapter essay the Parlia- 
ment happened with reference the middle ages 

New Ser., 32. 

Professor Thomson Social and Political Ideas the Renaissance 
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that ‘‘members were rarely That statement has 
been challenged Mr. Edwards study replete with 
statistics compiled with laborious industry and considerable care, 
which add materially our detailed knowledge the subject, 
whatever view may take the conclusions deduced therefrom 
the precision the language which they are expressed. 
There ambiguity about its emphasis these arid statistics,” 
writes, whatever their limitations, are any rate quite 
sufficient dispose the theory that members were rarely 
get clear our minds what that are accepting. any 
rate, with own theory mind, however badly may have 
been expressed, have examined these statistics, finding them 
anything but arid; and the impression have derived therefrom 
that, far from disposing the theory, they demonstrate its 
truth about effectively statistics can ever prove historical 
generalisation. The trouble, course, lies the language. 
Mr. Edwards does not define what means nor 
suppose, assumed that the words conveyed their own meaning 
with adequate clearness. only plea against Mr. Edwards 
this account that think used the words more 
specific and accurate sense than does; but take that most 
the lack science writing history comes from the fact that 
words are not simple they seem. appears 
clearer concept than rarely,” and perhaps may take 
first. 
Naturally one turns the Oxford English Dictionary. Neither 
re-elect nor re-election occurs before 1601, nor, 
reference parliament, before 1745. They are not found 
classical Latin, and Ducange gives help for the middle ages 
re-election was not phenomenon which had impressed itself 
upon the language the period under discussion. The pertinent 
quotations from modern authorities are worth 
repeating. The first under speaks person (not, 
think, M.P.) having been “some time since chosen, but not 
and then being Junius writes 
Wilkes being expelled and re-elected, and publicist quoted 
saying 1863 that member expelled may, upon the issue 
new writ, re-elected his former constituents.” Under 
the first quotation from Swift and refers 
Place-Bills being rendered ineffectual leaving the power 
Essays Medieval History presented Thomas Frederick Tout (1925), 203. 
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ment meets Thursday, but will adjourn for about ten days for 
the re-elections.” Then Byron talks about through 
the rocks re-elections,” and the Law Times 1884 winds 
with statement that Examiners above-named are re- 
eligible and intend offer themselves for re-election.” Now, 
reader can have understood any these references 
parliamentary re-elections unless had realised that parlia- 
ments were regarded the writers, not single continuous 
entity, but each separate unit. Thus, Almanack 
still informs that the sixth parliament King George was 
elected Oct. 1924. member could therefore only 
re-elected parliament which had already been elected, 
and all the Oxford Dictionary’s illustrations refer members 
who, having vacated their seats resignation, expulsion, 
acceptance office, were thereupon re-elected. its sense 
members were not rarely but never re-elected the middle 

Mr. Edwards does not, take it, regard the Oxford Dictionary’s 
sense what calls sense. confess being more 
latitudinarian than the Dictionary myself, and must pursue our 
elusive sense little farther. Let take illustration guide us. 
January 1906 Mr. Balfour sought for South-East 
Manchester. was defeated, but two months later secured 
seat for the City London by-election. Was 
Assuredly not for South-East Manchester, where 
was defeated; assuredly not for the City London, for which 
had never sat before; and assuredly not the second parliament 
Edward VII, which then for the first time entered. Since 
then, Mr. Balfour was March 1906 for the first time elected 
that parliament and for the first time that constituency, what 
Whatever meaning has depends the assumption that parlia- 
ments, spite their frequent dissolution, form continuous 
entity which never dies. the king merged the Crown, 
the individuality the particular parliament merged com- 
munity parliaments past and present. Hence vernacular, 


another modern sense there was neither election nor re-election the 
middle ages. What was then called call nomination”; and 
the Act 1918 retains the old sense when prescribes that university elections 
shall take place the eighth day after the king’s proclamation, and the poll 
(if any) the ninth day after the election. There little evidence poll 
the middle ages, and any contested was simply struggle for the 
The assumption that election meant poll vitiates nearly every- 
thing that has been written the subject. 
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not recognised the Oxford Dictionary, speak election 
successive parliaments re-election parliament. But 
know official literary sanction for the laxity which 
extends the term, Mr. Edwards does, third meaning and 
includes any subsequent election, however remote time place 
from the date and scene the first; and any case the onus 
probandi lies the critic who claims dispose theory the 
assumption that the recognised use and the stricter meaning are 
incorrect. 

normal and legitimate test re-election. was mayor 
town 1923 and 1924, alone can re-elected 1925; 
the word only applies the outgoing mayor. There might 
dozen ex-mayors the contest; would absurd say that 
whichever was elected was re-elected. When examiner 
vice-chancellor elected for year two years but told that 
may re-elected for another term, means immediately 
the expiry his first. candidate for university chair tenable 
for limited term years, who stood for election the assur- 
ance that was re-eligible, would have legitimate grievance, 
not legal ground action, if, when the time arrived, was 
told that re-election referred not that time but distant 
and uncertain date which might might not alive. 
can vouch warranty learned society which both Mr. 
Edwards and belong. the Report the Council the 
Royal Historical Society for recorded that the two 
vice-presidents rotation and not were 
myself and another; after year retirement was, not re- 
elected, but elected fill vacancy caused the fact that 
someone else was not The same conventional 
meaning applies parliamentary only members 
the last parliament can re-elected the next. Whitaker’s 
Almanack does not, indeed, commit itself the word even 
convenient asterisk which not affixed other M.P.’s who 
have been returned second time after interval private 
life. But Mr. Edwards’ statistics, covering parliaments for 
knights the shire and for burgesses, include among the 
re-elected anyone who elected second time, whatever the 
parliament the constituency. 

for beset statistical well verbal pitfalls, and 

1923, 173; 1924, 177. 
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statistics are ever dubious form truth. What mean 
rare occurrence? The Oxford Dictionary does not help 
here all. Christmas comes but once year; does come but 
rarely? may pay income-tax but once year choose 
pay all once, but should loth admit that rarely 
paid it. should not hesitate, however, say that rarely 
dined went theatre, did but once year. How often 
must M.P.’s re-elected disprove the rarity re-election 
how many must the re-elected Words can worse than 
the chameleon: not only they take their colour from their 
context, but they generally have meaning save reference 
standard which not defined. Rarity rubbish without 
ratio. have asked number not unintelligent persons 
express their idea rarity formula, and found general 
agreement that percentage ten less rarity. But that, 
being abstract statistical answer, does not carry very far. 
The meaning rarity depends upon the possibility, and our 
expectations, recurrence. total eclipse the sun that 
occurred every year would frequent occurrence, but sunrise 
once year would rare event. member parliament, 
who seeks re-election, might re-elected, score times and 
secures once, often rarely re-elected? think 
consistent with five per cent.: Mr. Edwards avers that “it does 
not the least square with the facts.” 

Yet something like that proportion re-elections that 
his statistics come. accept them they stand, subject the 
qualification that two parliaments Mr. Edwards assumes 
number re-elections when there were none. These two parlia- 
ments are those January 1301 and November 1311, which 
Mr. Edwards includes his Tables and But both those 
were merely adjourned sessions previous 
meetings, and the injunction each sheriff venire facias, not 
eligi that shall cause come, not cause elected, 
the same knights and burgesses attended before. only 
the previous knight burgess dead ill that successor 
chosen his place; and neither those re-summoned nor 
the substitutes were re-elected. Yet Mr. Edwards says that 
re-election was enjoined upon the constituencies the writs,” 


Palgrave, Parl. Write, 90, II. ii. Prynne, Briefe Register, iv. 
46; Parry, and Councils, pp. 64, 66, 74; Return 
Parl., 32, 34, App. 1371 the Return reckons the summons June 
M.P.’s who had met February separate parliament, but not, think, 
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and these are the parliaments which provide far the largest 
items his tables re-elections: the re-elected knights are 
and for 1301 and 1311 respectively; the burgesses are 
and 34. The knights other parliaments range 
was quite accordance with fourteenth-century practice 
regard parliament fresh parliament whether there was 
fresh election not; but are treat each fresh summons 
attend re-election, must, comparing medieval with 
modern re-elections order fix our standard rarity, include 
the successive sessions modern parliament. that case 
should have conclude that over per cent. are re-elected 
every year, and that modern re-elections are hundred times more 
frequent than those the middle ages. 

But, even ignoring these considerable deductions from Mr. 
Edwards’ figures and further accepting for the moment his 
inclusion every second election re-election, remains true 
that members were rarely re-elected according 
Mr. Edwards’ statistics are, far the knights the shire are 
concerned, compiled from the returns and writs expensis for 
parliaments Edward and which met between 1290 and 
1327; for the boroughs has taken parliaments from 1295 

-to 1327. naturally omits the parliaments and the boroughs 
for which the returns, being defective non-existent, produce 
little evidence re-election. Now the maximum number 
individual elections for shires with two members each 
parliaments 2516, and Mr. Edwards has collected definite 
evidence 2269 returns. the same knights had been re-elected 
every parliament there would have been only all; the 
period, however, covers years, and would unreasonable 
expect parliamentary life that length the middle ages, 
however often may have been exceeded modern times. But 
supposing halve and regard years reasonable length 
for parliamentary career, there would then have been 148 
knights the shire during the period under consideration they 
had been regularly re-elected. But Mr. Edwards’ figures give 
1164, not 148; and that alone disposes the theory that re- 
election can have been anything but exception; for when 
have only 2269 returns divide among 1164 members clear 
that members cannot have quite two apiece. other words, 
member was average re-elected less often than once 
elections. Were not re-elections rare? Mr. Edwards shows, 
fact, that out these 1164 members considerable majority, 
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viz. 657, are never re-elected, not merely the next parliament 
but any the remaining 33. His figures reveal, true, 
507 members who are elected one more the parliaments 
other than that which they originally but this figure should 
reduced 413 the subtraction the and knights 
re-elected 1301 and 1311, and the numbers never re-elected 
correspondingly raised from 657 751. score out 
the 1164 may said have been frequently re-elected, but the 
highest figures are one member with elections and another with 
out maximum 34. other words, single member 
sat third the parliaments under consideration, and only 
out 1164 sat many quarter the parliaments held 
during that generation. 

The borough-returns tell similar tale. Mr. Edwards 
naturally selects the boroughs for which the returns are most 
complete and therefore most likely contain evidence re- 
election; for the same reason parliaments only are considered, 
and they cover years. But must remember that the failure 
boroughs make returns and the even more frequent failure 
sheriffs send their precepts were the most 
effective obstacles re-election, and their effects are here ignored. 
However, the total number returns analyses comes 1742, 
and the total number burgesses elected 980. these, 634 
are elected once only, and more than 346 are elected second 
time any the other elections, even including the 346 
the burgesses 1301 and the 1311. One 
out 980 elected out parliaments, two are elected 
times, one times, and four times; but out the 346 
173 are only re-elected once. Just score out 
980 members manage get into quarter the parliaments. 
try imagine boroughs, with only two seats each, 
nowadays returning many 980 members parliament 
within years can get some idea the rarity re-election 
the middle ages. may, indeed, useful quote some 
modern figures for the purpose comparison, using, however, 
the term re-elect its stricter and proper sense and excluding 
from the re-elected all those who were not members the last 
parliament and all those who secured re-election some later 
date. The general election October 1924 produced unusual 


Thus, the sheriffs abolished borough representation Lancashire and 
Hertfordshire after 1337 for half century more; reduced one borough 
2nd edition, 1926, pp. 396-7. 
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the personnel parliament yet 398 out 615 
sitting members were then re-elected. the first parliament 
George 554 were re-elected out the 670 who had sat the 
last parliament Edward VII; and added these 554 
those who had sat earlier parliament than the last Edward 
VII and those who again secured election some later parliament 
George the number would considerably 
Ignoring those dubious which figure largely 
Mr. Edwards’ tables, nearly two-thirds the members are re- 
elected 1924 and almost exactly five-sixths 1910. The 
average number re-elected members modern parliament 
about three-quarters. 

Contrast with that the figures for Edward and Edward II. 
Out all the parliaments which there were genuine re-elections 
there only one which more than out knights get 
re-elected, and out parliaments only dozen less 
are re-elected. The average 6-3 out 74. For the boroughs 
there are re-elections recorded parliaments; none 
these parliaments are more than members re-elected, and the 
number sinks low the average 5-4 out members. 
Yet these are boroughs selected for the frequency their returns, 
and place the modern percentage get percentage 
8-5 the shires and 6-9 the boroughs, and this, too, 
spite the fact that the opportunity for re-election might recur 
two three times year the middle ages. Whatever inter- 
pretation put upon the words rarely and 
remains true that the middle ages members were rarely re- 
elected compared with modern practice. 

But why, may asked, make that comparison all? 
can quite imagine how student, expecting find that re-elections 
were unknown and finding that expectation confirmed their 
total absence from Mr. Edwards’ figures for his first three parlia- 
ments, would impressed the appearance dozen more 
later years, and then, the number rose hundreds the 
accumulation details from scores parliaments, might, forgetting 
the swollen ratio opportunities achievement, come the 
conclusion that was nonsense talk about the rarity re- 
elections. That process illustrates the pitfalls statistics and 
the ambiguities language. Frequency and rarity must refer 


might indeed find, this reckoning nearly every 
member elected December 1910 included table re-elections; for the 
number who had never sat previous parliament and never sat sub- 
sequent one must have been very small. 
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the number the fact that hundreds members 
were re-elected once does not make their re-election anything but 
rare when each them might have been re-elected score 
times; and the fact that handful were re-elected half-a-dozen 
dozen times out twenty thirty opportunities does not 
prove the frequency re-election when the great majority were 
not re-elected all. So, too, the comparison should always 
with standard more less familiar readers; and unless they 
are very few and very expert that standard will always that 
the present. Why start with the expectation that re-election 
was unknown? One cannot expect the image parliament 
which occurs most readers the mention the word 
other than the parliament to-day; and when one talks 
about the rarity medieval re-elections, especially the 
opening chapter general treatise, one necessarily means their 
rarity compared with modern custom. One the various reasons 
for the limited sale the historical work experts not much 
that scientific that its authors not care relate their 
results the standards the reader has mind express their 
meaning terms that are clear his intelligence. 

This discussion election statistics for the reigns 
Edward and Edward would not itself have been worth while 
but for its bearing matters greater importance and wider 
interest. little moment that one writer should and another 
should not consider re-election once parliaments rare. 
are grateful Mr. Edwards for his help establishing 
somewhat wavering figure; and need not show that 
re-elections continued rare, though not rare they had been, 
till the close the middle The effort Edward com- 
pel attendance parliament had waning success under his son 
and the 175 boroughs which had received sheriff’s 
precept one time another 1327 sank about fairly 
regular recipients the next half-century, fact which itself 


For example, years (1327-36) Leicester sends different members 
are never re-elected, are elected twice, and five times; 
and years sends members, whom are never re-elected 
and are elected twice. years Reading sends members 
parliament, whom are never re-elected, and are elected twice. There are 
real re-elections Reading—an interval always intervening—and but one 
each the two Leicester periods. Oxford, model borough for attendance, 
sends members parliaments Richard II’s reign: are elected once, 
twice, four times, five times, and nine times; the average is, course, 
that each member re-elected once parliaments. The parliaments extend 
from October 1377 September 1397, period not too long preclude con- 
tinuous re-election, even for the middle ages. 
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reduced the scope for re-election. Happily this decline was 
gradually counteracted slowly growing political conscious- 
ness and ambition the part some individuals and even 
some constituencies. Actual attendances (of which account 
has here been taken) came correspond more nearly with the 
election returns; parliamentary sessions lengthened, 
ment grew mean more and more its members. The object 
original reference the rarity re-elections was illustrate 
not much the multitude members the consequent brevity 
their parliamentary career and the slightness their parlia- 
mentary experience. One these parliaments Edward and 
lasted days, but others, says not week and most 
not above fortnight. Even when member was re-elected, his 
parliamentary life might last fewer days than modern M.P.’s 
does years. Without knowledge facts like these cannot 
understand the slow growth solidarity the house commons, 
the absence journals until the sixteenth century, the obscurity 
the medieval Speakership and the procedure the house, and 
its inability control the government even the factions 
nobles. should have self-government to-day were re- 
elections rare they were the fourteenth century, and 
appreciation that rarity one the factors which alone enable 
understand the evolution parliament. 


Briefe Register, iv. 77. 


LONDON DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


TAKE text from Macaulay’s History. exaggera- 
tion writes that but for the hostility the 
City, Charles would never have been vanquished, and that 
without the help the City, Charles could scarcely have been 
restored.” purpose illustrate these two statements and 
try show what London contributed the overthrow one 
King and the restoration the other. 

First all, why was that London was, when the war began, 
bitterly hostile Charles There doubt the fact. 
Clarendon compendiously describes London 1640 the sink 
all the ill humours the There lay the main 
strength the movement against the existing form Church 
there political life was more highly developed than 
the rest the kingdom and the suppression parliaments 
had been most felt. The burden unconstitutional taxation 
fell heaviest the citizens London, and, besides, London had 
special financial wrongs complain of. The wealth London 
was relied upon the King and his counsellors, according 
Clarendon, ‘‘as common stock not easy 
and the City was continually called upon provide money which, 
spite promises, was very rarely refunded. was thought 
reasonable,” says Clarendon, upon specious pretences avoid 
(i.e. make void) the security that was any time given for money 
There were also special forms extortion. 
tract land Ulster had been granted the London Companies, 
where they had founded the town Londonderry, but they had 
not built there many houses they undertook do, 
established many English settlers they ought have done. 
Accordingly their charter was taken away and they were fined 
£70,000 the Star Chamber. Eventually they compounded for 
£12,000, but the sense wrong Again, 1640, when 
the Short Parliament was dissolved and the King needed money 

History England, chapter iii. 

Rebellion, Book iii. (vol. 264 Macray’s edition). 

Ibid., Book iv. 179 (i. 499). 

Gardiner, History (ed. 1896), viii. 59; Sharpe, London 


and the Kingdom, ii. 28-45, iii. (cf. ii. 143-5, 150). See 
Johnson, The Company, iii. 
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subdue the Scots, loan £100,000 was demanded from the 
City. When the Lord Mayor and Aldermen refused further 
the loan certifying the names those who refused subscribe, 
they were threatened with punishment the King’s Council. 
Strafford said, they deserved put fire and ransom, that 
good would done till they were made example of, that 
they ought laid the heels and some the Aldermen 
hanged 

The natural result this course was that 1640 the members 
Parliament for London, Westminster and Southwark were all 
them opponents the Court. few aldermen were royalists, but 
the members the Common Council, elected annually, were the 
other way thinking: there, All the grave and substantial 
citizens were left out, and such chosen were most eminent for 
opposing the government, and most disaffected the 
During 1641 every class London manifested its hostility the 
government, either orderly violent demonstrations. The first 
thing Robert Baillie saw when came London was the public 
and Prinne came through the most the Citie triumphante 
never here such like show; above thousand horse: above 
hundred coaches, with world foot, every one with their 
rosemary Next week Bastwick followed with like 
procession coaches and horsemen with trumpets sounding 
from diverse windows, numbers torches about him, and 
world people all the Another day Baillie witnessed 
the presentation the London petition against episcopacy, 
world honest citizens their best apparell, very modest 
way,” with two aldermen Excitement rose higher 
when Strafford’s trial drew its close. says 
Baillie, thousands citizens and prentisses awaited all 
day Westminster, cryed every Lord they went out and 
loud and hideous voyce, for justice against Strafford and all 
traitors.” Wednesday sudden bruite ran through the 
Citie, that the Papists had sett the Lower House fyre, and had 
besett with armes; clapp all the Citie shops 
closed, world people armes runnes down 
week later, May, came Strafford’s execution. London made 
general holiday Hollar’s picture shows the crowds collected 


This was Article the charge against Strafford. See also Baillie’s 
Letters, Sharpe, op. cit., ii. 122 1641 £60,000 was lent the 
request the Commons: ii. 135-7, iii. 427-9. 

Clarendon, Rebellion, Book iii. (i. Baillie, 277, 283. 
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Tower Hill witness the death theirenemy. After that the 
excitement London subsided the election royalist 
Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Gurney, and his entertainment the 
King November seemed show there was reaction 
favour the government. But Charles destroyed any feeling 
its favour appointing notorious desperado, Sir Lunsford, 
Lieutenant the Tower, and the Tower, besides containing the 
Mint, was meant for bridle the City.” The Lord Mayor 
was obliged tell the King that unless the appointment was 
revoked the apprentices would storm the Tower. The riots 
against the Bishops, few days earlier, had proved that the London 
mob could not controlled the authorities the City. The 
King’s reply the movement was the attempt arrest the Five 
Members January, 1642). That night, says Clarendon, the 
persons accused removed themselves into their stronghold the 
City that the City might see that they relied that place for 
sanctuary their privileges against violence and 
week later the London trained bands escorted the members 
triumph back Westminster, while the King left London. Thus 
the alliance between the Parliament and the City was, were, 
published all England. 

Consider for moment the results the City’s adoption 
the Parliamentary ause. Macaulay points out, the population 
England was probably about five millions, and that London 
about five hundred thousand. the same time there were fewer 
large towns then than now; the seventeenth century only 
four English towns had many ten thousand inhabitants 
and only two the four had more than twenty thousand. Com- 
paratively, therefore, London was more important, and the 
largest provincial towns were less important than they are now. 
with population with money. Capital was more con- 
centrated London than now; and much larger part 
the revenue the state was derived from the duties paid the 
port London. the third place, there was standing 
army, the military force which the adhesion London placed 
the disposal Parliament was singular importance. The 
army which Charles had raised subjugate Scotland had been 
paid off and disbanded about September 1641, and the army with 
which fought Essex Edgehill was not raised till about 
August 1642. the interval the trained bands the various 
counties were the only force the disposal either party; 
and the trained bands London were the most numerous, the 

Sharpe, op. ii. 147-50. Clarendon, Rebellion, Book iv. 156 (i. 485). 
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best equipped and probably best drilled. There were nine regi- 
ments, six for London and three for the suburbs, viz. Tower 
Hamlets, Westminster and Southwark, and between them they 
must have numbered least ten thousand men. Captain Philip 
Skippon, with the title Sergeant-Major-General the forces 
the City, was appointed command Thus, thanks 
the forces London, Parliament was absolutely safe during the 
first eight months 1642; they protected while was raising 
army its own under Essex. 

Yet spite the number the trained bands London more 
than once feared attack. Just before Edgehill, for instance, 
the King’s army got between Essex’s army and London, and 
chains were hurriedly set the streets, while dozen com- 
panies foot were sent garrison Windsor Castle. After 
Edgehill the King marched London, and November 
suddenly attacked Brentford. says Clarendon, 
London, with the same dire yell the army were 
entered their gates,” and was rumoured that the King had 
given the spoil and wealth the City pillage his 
was this occasion that Milton wrote the Sonnet which 
prayed captain colonel spare the Muses’ bower, and promised 
requite him with fame. 

Next day all the forces London joined Essex’s army 
Turnham Green, and stood drawn battle order against the 
King’s forces, but neither side ventured attack. Many hours 
they stood waiting. The City goodwives and others, mindful 
their husbands and friends, sent many cartloads provisions 
and wines and good things Turnham Green, with which the 
soldiers were refreshed and made and the more when they 
understood that the King and all his army were 

prevent fresh attempts the City and set free its forces 
for service the field, was decided February 1643 fortify 
London and the suburbs line earthworks and palisades 
with detached forts the most important 

Mercurius Aulicus, royalist paper published Oxford, 

Sharpe, op. cit., ii. 159-61, 165-6, iii. 430; Clarendon, Rebellion, Book iv. 
198, Book 139 (i. 508, ii. 75). 

Clarendon, op. cit., Book vi. 136 (ii. 395). 


Whitelocke, Memorials (edn. 1853), 192; Ludlow, (edn. 1894), 
45. 

Sharpe, op. cit., ii. 184, Maitland, History London (edn. 1756), 
368-9, with plan, engraved Vertue 1738, which are based those 
given elsewhere, Loftie, History London, 332. The sites the forts, 
erected 1643 may there correctly indicated, but the street plan within 
the lines taken from some map drawn many years later. 
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described the nature the scheme and the means which the 
works were 


was also signified from London, that they are very much intent upon 
making Fortifications about the City, and that there project incompassing 
the same with water: drawing the Thames about Lambeth and Southwarke, 
both places lying flat, and the other sides digging very deepe Trenches 
and Ditches filled with waters from the New River, and the River Lee 
which runnes Bow, wherein the new Elect rebaptize themselves, and call 
the name Jordan: that for the perfecting these workes, being vast and 
great, they have not onely multitudes people kept worke late, but that 
they goe from house house, list and persuade all the Apprentices, and others 
able bodies, man those workes, whensoever they shall called unto it. 
Wednesday the Londoners began their labour about their Fortifications 
and Intrenchments; every householder being commanded send both men- 
servants and maid-servants, with their spades and baskets, advance the worke. 
And was certified that Wednesday night, the woman-labourers their 
returne had drawne themselves into Regiment their owne, and came marching 
homewards through the streets with their Spades and Pick-axes, with much 
confidence and impudence, might make manifest, that when the men thinke 
fit cast off their loyalty, the women are not bound retaine their modesty. 


The command the forces garrisoning these fortifications 
was the hands the Lord Mayor, Isaac Pennington, and 
August 1643 Parliament also gave him the command the 
Tower order that the City might see they were trusted hold 
their own 

pointed out, the fortification London set portion 
the trained bands free for service the field. the course 
the year 1643 seven new regiments foot, known the auxiliaries, 
were raised strengthen the trained bands, together with some 
horse. This during the next two years enabled London send 
out brigades, either co-operate with Essex’s army, operate 
independently. But for their help Essex could not have raised 
the siege Gloucester: London contributed for that purpose 
five regiments foot and another horse. Newbury the 
steadiness their foot saved the day. Clarendon says 

The London trained bands, and auxiliary regiments (of whose inexperience 
danger, any kind service, beyond the easy practice their postures 
the Artillery Garden, men had till then too cheap estimation) behaved them- 
selves wonder; and were, truth, the preservation that army that day. 
For they stood bulwark and rampire defend the rest and when their wings 
horse were scattered and dispersed, kept their ground steadily that, though 
prince Rupert himself led the choice horse charge them and endured their 
storm small shot, could make impression upon their stand pikes, but 


was forced wheel about: sovereign benefit and use that readiness, 
order, and dexterity the use their arms, which hath been much neglected. 


Throughout the rest 1643 and the whole 1644 there were 
nearly always several regiments London trained bands serving 
Mercurius Aulicus, March, and May, 1643. 
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with Essex Sir William Waller, under Major-General Richard 

Browne. Some, serving with Essex, surrendered Cornwall 
September 1644, others fought the second battle Newbury. 
They garrisoned Abingdon and Reading and took part also the 
two sieges Oxford. Sometimes they fought well, but they had 
one great defect. ‘‘In these two days’ march,” wrote Waller 
July 1644, was extremely plagued with the mutinies the 
City Brigade, who are grown that height disorder that 
have hope retain them, being come their old song 
Home! Home!” 

However, was not only the financial and the military 
resources London which made its support decisive. 
struggle such the Civil War the party which controlled the 
Press had enormous advantage. could propagate its ideas, 
justify its actions and win the wavering multitude its side. 
The support London meant that newspapers and pamphlets 
favour the Parliamentary cause poured from the Press every 
week, while, except Oxford, was hardly possible print 
tracts written the other side. Milton pictured London 
Areopagitica 


Behold now the vast city, city refuge, the mansion house liberty, the 
shop war hath not there more anvils and hammers working, fashion out the 
plates and instruments armed justice defence beleaguered truth, than 
there pens and heads there, sitting their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
resolving new notions and ideas, wherewith present, with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching reformation. 


Freedom discussion ended soon Presbyterianism became 
supreme London; the support the Scots made them all- 
powerful from 1644 1647. Orthodox Anglicans were ejected 
from their livings and London was organised the Presbyterian 
plan. toleration for any other form belief was per- 
mitted the Scots could get their way, and obtain they 
confidently relied the support the City. Our last refuge,” 
wrote Robert Baillie January 1646, “is God and under 
him the City. have gotten it, thanks God, this point, 
that the Mayor, Aldermen, Common Council and most the 
considerable men are grieved for the increase sects and heresies 
and want government. They have yesterday had public 
fast for it, and renewed solemnly their Covenant with oath and 
subscription, and this day have given strong petition for 
settling Church government, and suppressing all sects with- 
out any toleration. doubt they constant they will 
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obtain all their desires, for all know the Parliament here cannot 
subsist without London, that whatsomever they desire 
earnest and constantly, must granted.” 

This alliance between London and the Presbyterian party 
produced the second Civil War. The plan for the settlement 
the kingdom proposed the Presbyterian leaders 1647 involved 
the establishment Presbyterianism without any guarantee for 
toleration and the re-establishment the King without adequate 
securities for political liberty. order carry the plan through 
they proposed disband the New Model Army and obtain 
complete control the London trained bands. But the soldiers 
the New Model refused disbanded without their pay, and 
frustrated the proposed agreement with the King taking 
possession his person. They also forced Parliament repeal 
the ordinance which gave the Presbyterians exclusive control 
the 18,000 men forming the trained bands. 1641, mobs 
young men and apprentices came down Westminster 
make Parliament withdraw its concessions, whereupon some 
members both Houses fled the army, and the army marched 
London restore, declared, the freedom Parliament. 
The authorities the City prepared resist, but soon gave 
the attempt hopeless; August 1647 the army entered 
the forts without resistance and marched into London. One 
result the victory the army was that the Lord Mayor, one 
the sheriffs and three the aldermen were imprisoned and 
fined. more permanent result was the reduction London’s 
military strength. The command the Tower was taken away 
from the Lord Mayor, and General Fairfax was made its Constable. 
The trained bands the suburbs were separated from those 
the City and placed under distinct authorities. Finally, 
ordinance was passed Parliament ordering the lines and the 
forts round London forthwith slighted and demolished.” 
royalist poet wrote ballad the demolition 

this the end all the toil 
And labour the 


And did our bulwarks rise high 
Thus low tumble 


said that the result proved the truth the Protestant creed 


Now know that our works 

There’s justification. 
The year 1648 witnessed second military occupation, ending 
constitutional revolution. The regiments quartered London 
near were drawn off early the summer suppress the 
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risings the Royalists and meet the Scottish invasion. The 
authorities the City seized the opportunity demand personal 
treaty with the King and invited Charles come London for 
the purpose. December the army intervened once more, 
stopped the treaty, seized the King, and occupied London. The 
soldiers purged the Parliament the City precisely they did 
that the kingdom. ordinance passed December 
all royalists were disqualified from election the Common 
Council, and the disqualification was extended also all men 
who had subscribed the engagement for personal treaty with the 
King. Next, Act passed February 1649, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen were deprived power adjourn dis- 
solve the Common Council and any veto its ordinances. 
theory the government London became pure democracy, 
instead oligarchy. fact was for the next ten years 
completely under the control the government the state. 


trace the history London during the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate would too long task; all that can done 
now explain the reaction which led the restoration 
Charles II. Superficially, during the ten years which followed the 
execution Charles London seemed firmly attached 
the new government. The rulers the City and the commanders 
the trained bands were generally members the dominant 
party, least not openly opposed it. The plots from time 
time discovered only served show how strong the govern- 
ment was and how weak the royalists were. But the expulsion 
the Long Parliament Cromwell had led division the 
ranks the Independents: from 1654 there were four parties 
London, Royalists, Presbyterians, Republicans and Crom- 
wellians. the Parliament 1656 London proper was repre- 
sented six members, Southwark two, and Westminster 
two. Four the six members for the City belonged the 
opposition, while the other two and those who sat for the suburbs 
were supporters the Protector. conclusion that the 
Protectorate had the support the middle classes, and traders 
and manufacturers general, although the rich merchants the 
London companies were increasingly hostile it. the other 
hand, the apprentices, once the strongest supporters the 
Parliament, were now largely royalist feeling. Heavy direct 
taxation, and increases the indirect taxes such the customs 
and excise, helped cause discontent, and the commercial 
losses caused the war with Spain swelled the rising tide. 


‘ 
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“The trade England,” says suffered more that 
than any former war; lost the heart the City that 
means.” Shopkeepers suffered because there was Court 
attract the gentry and nobility London, and because royalist 
noblemen and gentlemen were generally ruined the fines 
they had been obliged pay that they were too poor spend 
money the pleasures London. Besides, the attractions were 
longer numerous they had been. There was little satis- 
faction the town those says Sir John Reresby his 
Memoirs. Since 1648 the theatres had been closed—indeed the 
closing began earlier, and was rather the attempt reopen them 
that was suppressed then. Cromwell’s Major-Generals, their 
zeal for order and morality, had suppressed many other public 
amusements. Wrestling Moor Fields had been put down. 
Bear-baiting Paris Garden had been brought anend. Colonel 
Pride had ordered the bears shot. Cock-fighting had been 
prohibited too: Colonel Pride’s men wrung the necks the 
cocks, and, newspaper said, they went the 
literal sense the phrase. There were occasional race meetings 
near London: you could play cards and shovelboard and bowls, 
but any betting these sports was prohibited under severe 
penalties. Yet one must not picture London gloomy, though 
the populace was deprived some its usual pastimes. The 
yoke Puritanism may have seemed heavy, but did not alter 
the character the people. There was great deal drinking, 
public well private. The Middlesex Records supply 
occasionally with pictures London life. Eight merchants, for 
instance, are bound over appear the sessions, having been 
caught the watch late night they paraded the streets 
“in ranting The editor the Records sums 
the evidence saying 

The fact remains that spite the new zeal for suppressing disorder, Common- 
wealth London remained the last disorderly place. was capital which 
drunkenness, blasphemy, uproar, mutinies against officers justice, and breaches 
the peace cannot have been less common than Charles’s time. some 
respects was doubt more decent well less amusing place than the 
pre-Commonwealth town. But remained town which tavern-keepers 


found profitable entertain dissolute company, and where sinners every 
sort could find congenial 


Politically, London from 1649 was quiet and even torpid; 
there were tumults, nothing bring mob together but 


History His Own (ed. Airy), 138. 

Middlesex County Records (ed. Jeaffreson), 254, 
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occasional executions. After Cromwell’s death political agitation 
began again. The year 1659 was time great excitement 
was more like year Paris than year London. There were 
four revolutions about twelve months, and twice, least, 
seemed there would fighting the streets between different 
sections the army. April, when Richard Cromwell fell, 
summoned the regiments which supported the government 
assemble Whitehall, while General Fleetwood summoned those 
opposed assemble St. James’s. But they nearly 
all obeyed the general rather than the Protector there was 
fighting. October, when the army and the Parliament 
quarrelled, the Parliamentary regiments occupied Palace Yard 
and the outskirts the Palace, while General Lambert’s forces 
marched upon Westminster, raised barricades some the 
streets adjacent, set guards the river prevent the members 
from getting the House, and stopped the Speaker’s coach 
was driving there. Again the weaker party gave way without 
actual fighting, and the army was able set government 
its own, which they called Committee Safety. 

London the feeling against military government was 
almost universal, and when General Monck and the forces 
Scotland declared for the restoration the Parliament, and began 
march south effect it, party the Common Council entered 
into communication with Monck, and the apprentices petitioned 
the Lord Mayor for the summoning Parliament. The Com- 
mittee Safety issued proclamation against petitioning, but 
when was proclaimed the Exchange, many apprentices and 
other discontented persons threw tiles off from the houses, and 
great pieces ice from the gutters, upon the said troopers.” 
Later the morning the Committee sent several regiments 
horse and foot into the City restore order. Their coming 
caused greater riot. 


The shops throughout London were shut up, the soldiers they marched were 
hooted all along the streets, and where any straggled from the whole body, 
the boys flung stones, tiles, turnips, etc. with all the affronts they could give them; 
some they disarmed and kicked, others abused the horse with stones and rubbish 
they flung them; and when Colonel Hewson came the head his regiment 
they shouted all along cobbler, cobbler’; some places the apprentices 
would get football (it being hard frost) and drive among the soldiers 
purpose, and they either durst not (or prudently would not) interrupt them; 
fine, many soldiers were hurt with stones, and one see was very near having his 
brains knocked out with brickbat flung from the top 
other side the soldiers proclaimed the proclamation against the subscriptions, 
which the boys shouted contempt, which some could-not bear, but let fly 


Clarke (Camden iv. 165: December. 
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their muskets, and killed several places (whereof see one Cornhill shot 
through the head) six seven, and several 


After this, feeling grew high that rising seemed imminent. 
are here great disorder, and expect blood every 
hour,” said letter from London week later. Meanwhile the 
agitation for free Parliament was spreading from London the 
rest England. One day the news came that the garrison 
Portsmouth had declared for one, another day that the fleet 
the Downs had joined the movement. league was being started 
for refusing pay taxes, and the Committee Safety was its 
wits’ end for money. Before the mixture passive opposition 
and active hostility the courage the soldiers gave way. 
December there was new revolution. All the forces 
London, except few officers, met Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
declared for the Parliament. Then they marched the Rolls 
House, Chancery Lane, where the Speaker lived, told him that 
they recognised him for their general, and would obey his orders. 

Once more the little remnant the Long Parliament resumed 
their seat Westminster. Major-General Brown, one the 
members for London, had nicknamed them the Rump, and one 
now called them anything else. was not their restoration 
power that either the citizens London the people England 
they wanted full and free Parliament and immediate 
general election. All depended the decision Monck, and 
nobody knew whether and his army would back the old 
Parliament declare for new one. London was fever 
excitement and suspense for the whole January. Friday 
February, 1660, Monck’s forces entered London; very good 
plight and stout officers,” noted Pepys. Monck’s language con- 
vinced the Rump that and his forces would obey all their 
orders; perhaps they were little too ready convinced, 
but was their last hope, they resolved use him suppress 
the movement against them the City. Thursday the 9th 
was ordered break down the gates and portcullises, and take 
away the posts and chains which had been put the streets 
stop the cavalry, and arrest the leaders the movement for 
refusing pay taxes. Monck obeyed marched into the City 
and began carry out his orders. Two days later, Saturday 
February, suddenly changed his attitude, sent the Parlia- 
ment letter demanding the immediate issue writs for new 

Letter from Samuel Pepys Edward Montagu, printed Macmillan’s 
Magazine, November 1893, 35. 


Papers, iv. 186. 
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elections and dissolution fixed date. Meanwhile made 
the City his residence, quartered his army there, and turned deaf 
ear the orders and appeals the Rump. Its reign was over; 
and with bells and bonfires the citizens London rejoiced its 
fall. Pepys describes “‘the common joy that was everywhere 
seen that night.” went home Bow bells and all 
the bells all the churches were There were bonfires 
all the streets. counted fourteen between St. Dunstan’s 
and Temple Bar; the Strand could one view see thirty- 
one, King street seven eight. There were rumps roasting 
all the fires, and rumps tied upon sticks and carried and 
down, and people drinking damnation the Rump round the 
fires. Indeed was past imagination both the greatness and 
the suddenness Nor did the rejoicing end with the bon- 
fires. The City,” wrote Pepys couple days later, very 
open-handed the soldiers, (so) that they are most them drunk 
all day and have money given them.” 

Nearly three months passed between this day and the day when 
the new Parliament voted the restoration the King—months 
which Monck had use all his subtlety and all his resolution 
maintain the peace the nation. But February was 
the turning-point. clear that when Macaulay said that 
without the help the City Charles could scarcely have been 
restored,” under-stated rather than over-stated its share 
events. For was the opposition London which made the 
government the army impossible, and led the surrender 
December 1659, and was the opposition London which made 
Monck perceive that the rule the Rump was impossible, and 
that only free Parliament would satisfy the people England.? 


Pepys, Diary, and February, 1660. 

Appendix volume iii London and the Kingdom, Dr. Sharpe 
printed thirty-one pages documents (Nos. 57-81) from the City Records, 
relating the period covered this article, including (Nos. 66-73) the 
correspondence between Fairfax and the City June and July, 1647. 


THE USE THE FILM THE TEACHING 
HISTORY: 


the Annual Meeting the Association this year the 
Saturday morning session was enlivened the exhibition 
film entitled Star Hope,” produced for the League 
Nations Union, and intended shown schools towards the 
end course World, European British Its main 
object, give boys and girls broad general the 
League, that they may, “as citizens and voters,” have some 
conception its functions and potentialities,” not, however, 
primarily historical; and the film included several sections (e.g. 
moving cartoon John Bull staggering under his various financial 
burdens, that due war the heaviest all) non-historical 
character. This somewhat diminished its value illustration 
the use the cinematograph the teaching history. But 
much served that purpose well, and was, also, interesting 
itself, material for recent history: scenes during the Peace 
Conference, the signing the Treaty, refugee Greeks trudging 
away from lands occupied the Turks, and their settlement 
Thrace, helped the League—all filmed the time, not recon- 
structed. Other sections were diagrammatic, producing effects 
which teacher who could draw might perhaps obtain skilful 
use the blackboard: maps, changing show graphically 
the pre-war and post-war frontiers, the entry all the different 
nations into the War, and, later, into the League; phrases 
embodying the gist the Covenant; and on. Others were 
geographical pictures, e.g. the War graves, the devastated 
areas, Geneva, and the Aaland Islands, with moving scenes 
the life the people there—amusing but hardly relevant, 
except means arousing interest that problem. Here, 
again, was not clear some the spectators that much the 
same might not produced, more simply and cheaply, 
the use lantern-slides, even the display pictures. 

After the President, Mr. Little, had thanked the League 
Nations Union for giving the Association the opportunity 

Cf, viii. 275, 285; and below, 45. 


pamphlet about this film may obtained application from the 
League Nations Union, Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W. 
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seeing and discussing the film, and, the course few 
introductory remarks, suggested that the historical value such 
scenes was small comparison with the true subject matter 
history, the unseen,” which could not thus 
the discussion was opened Mr. Hankin. said that 
roughly speaking about half million children left school every 
year potential citizens. How were they being prepared? They 
ought know something about the British Empire, about 
modern industrial organisation, and about the League 
The difficulty was get across the child fourteen, not 
but part the history course. When the film 
had been shown the child must the thinking. The Star 
was film new type. actors appeared it, 
and contained many valuable historical records. Moreover, 
had been produced with educational purpose. Thousands 
children had already seen it, and the experiments far attempted 
had been extremely interesting. The children had shown extra- 
ordinary powers recalling the episodes and diagrams and 
analysing the film into the various sections which was 
The interest aroused enabled them proceed with 
obvious pleasure the personal study this difficult but vitally 
important subject. Further experiment with this film was very 
desirable, both for its own sake and preliminary the 
possible production other educational films dealing with 
specially important aspects history. The film might divided 
under different headings the children and subjects decided 
upon for discussion. When more experimenting had been done, 
and they knew exactly what impressions remained, they could 
ahead. films were used for teaching history the scenarios 
should written teachers and checked recognised body 
historians. 

Mr. White said that Mr. Hankin’s experience what 
remained the minds the pupils after seeing such film—that 

Cf. recent obiter dictum Professor Pollard, the course lecture 
Some Causes the with reference the difficulty people 
have, unless they are very highly educated, grasping anything abstract except 
concrete expressed some doubt about the demand for illus- 
tration schools—even the They are all right their way long 
you remember that you cannot make visible the eye the really vital things. 
You can portray the King, but not the monarchy. You can show the Houses 
Parliament, but you cannot photograph the You may have 
beautiful illustration Westminster Abbey, but you cannot reproduce the 
Church upon the screen. The vital and fundamental things have always been 
and will always invisible the material eye. Yet have this difficulty, 


that the natural man cannot grasp these invisible things without some material 
symbol suggest Churchman, January 1926, 16. 
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war contagious, horrible and very expensive—confirmed his 
own observations. The maps, the very striking method 
showing the development the war area, would certainly impress 
the children; the miles graves indicated the rows upon 
rows simple crosses would prove even more impressive, would 
the views the devastated areas; and the diagram showing the 
large proportion national wealth devoted war purposes 
would certainly found clear and intelligible the young 
people. also agreed that the big impressions which 
matter, rather than detailed information. Apart from these 
big impressions, however, some the things shown, e.g. the 
diagram giving, very technical phrases, the various directions 
the League’s activities, would, should have thought, convey 
nothing; would, indeed, rather tend mystify the pupils. 
the other hand, would have expected fourth impression 
would the great value international co-operation 
relieving distress large scale; for children’s sympathies 
are easily aroused scenes which appeal the emotions. 

But, added, what have seen are pictures actual 
events. history our difficulty re-create the past with 
much accuracy may be—an exceedingly difficult matter; for 
the past consists not only buildings, dress and material things, 
but also the whole environment, the general outlook, thought 
and spirit—things unseen, the President aptly said. 
Nevertheless, every effort must made enable the pupils 
visualise some concrete background. Our failure create 
interest and pleasure the study history has been due the 
fact that have concentrated too much what think the 
children ought know, regardless its appeal—that is, its 
suitability their stage development. soon they can 
visualise something the past their imagination captured and 
pleasure and interest arise: this was very evident the work 
the children themselves, shown the exhibition recently 
arranged the Board Education. Already can much 
the use good pictures and other forms illustration, which 
are being produced increasing variety. But far could 
see the cost producing film which would reproduce life the 
surroundings the past satisfactory way would prohibitive. 

Mr. Morris said that the great merit this film was that 
did get the minds the children some important 
facts and ideas which would very difficult convey 
effectually otherwise. Such films, depicting actual scenes, would 
obviously useful the teaching quite recent history. The 
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were only the beginning this question, and was the 
Association’s job welcome and promote such experiments. 
was clear, all events, that one effect the use films 
teaching would make the pupils realise that history was 
concerned with the life the people, not merely with the doings 
kings and parliaments. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett remarked that films were being found 
very useful technical education, for demonstrating the working 
machines, but other members present questioned the 
durability impressions gained witnessing film, and alluded 
the harmful effects frequent attendance such displays, 
which were said make children restless and irritable. 
reference the flagrant mistakes and anachronisms current 
historical films turned the discussion into new channel, raising 
the question the usefulness those which are attempts 
reconstruct historical scenes the past, before the cinematograph 
was invented, and are not, like the Star representa- 
tions the scenes themselves. 

Mr. Hankin met objection that such reconstructions were 
necessarily inaccurate wondering how often the teachers’ 
own efforts re-create the past were just defective that 
respect You are saying teacher that should himself 
endeavour reconstruct past scenes for the benefit his pupils, 
instead showing them film produced, maybe, under the 
supervision Dr. Reid” (the Chairman the 
Committee). This brought Dr. Rachel Reid, declare that, 
even she had the time, nothing would induce her undertake 
such work, she was convinced that the result could never 
historically satisfactory. She suggested, however, that films 
actual events might, indirectly, made useful illustrating 
others the past: e.g. that film showing riot modern 
city might enable people who had never themselves seen 
angry mob understand better some the incidents the 
French Revolution. The pitiful band Greek refugees shown 
the “Star Hope” were re-enacting tragedy which had 
occurred again and again history. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


twentieth Annual Meeting the Association was held 
Bedford College, London, from 6th 9th January, 1926. The 
Inaugural Address, Dr. Trevelyan, printed this number, 
and hope print later those Mr. Jacob the Political Assump- 
tions some Medieval Men Action, Professor Laski Political 
Ideas since Hegel and Bentham, Mr. Thomas, Clerk the 
Records the Corporation, the Trade London the Middle 
Ages, and Mr. Walter Bell the Birth the London Ratepayer. 
Another, the London Docks, the Right Hon. Wiles, member 
the Port London Authority, dealt with often forgotten aspect 
the greatness London to-day, emphasising its supremacy the 
commerce the world and the enormous volume and variety 
traffic flowing and out the Port. This was illustrated visit 
the Docks, while Mr. Bell conducted ramble the neighbourhood 
Fleet Street, illustrative seventeenth-century London. Visits 
were also paid the India Office, where the records the East India 
Company were displayed Sir William Foster, its official historio- 
grapher; the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, charming building, partly 
medieval, the heart the City, under the guidance Mr. 
Hopkinson, who has written books about its site, and about the 
Company’s records; and the Halls the Fishmongers (by London 
Bridge) and the Carpenters (in London Wall), where the ancient records 
and plate were shown the Prime Warden and Master, respectively, 
and the Clerks, those Companies. 

* * * * 


afternoon was devoted informal discussions; good 
report one these, the use illustrations the teaching 
history, will found The Times Educational Supplement for 
January. give some account this number the conference 
the possible uses the cinematograph which occupied Saturday 
morning. Reception the Principal Bedford College (Miss Tuke) 
preceded the Annual Dinner, which the retiring President, Dr. 
Gooch, made farewell speech. referred the chief events 
the annals the Association during the year, already noted these 
pages, and commemorated the historians who had also passed 
rapidly review some the notable historical works published 1925, 
mentioning especially The Cambridge Ancient History, the volume 
Essays Medieval History presented Professor Tout, the books 
Castlereagh and Canning Professor Webster and Dr. 
Temperley, and Professor Pollard’s Factors American History. 
connexion with the last noted the growing interest England 
the history the United States; and concluded recommending 
English people the study the history other nations, the 
whole life humanity must know order understand and 
this quest the spirit our Association should play useful and 
honourable part. Its motto might well Mein Feld ist die Welt.” 

*” a * * * * 


the Business was agreed accept the invitation 
the Eastbourne Branch hold the next Annual Meeting there. Mr. 
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Little, F.B.A., was elected President for the three years 1926-9, 
The retiring Vice-Presidents were all re-elected, and Dr. 
Temperley,* Reader Modern History Cambridge, was chosen 
place Mr. Little. the postal ballot for election Members 
Council his name had headed the poll for the whole country, the others 
thus chosen being Professor Hamilton Thompson,* the University 
Leeds, Mrs. Dobson (Bristol) and Miss Constance Stewart, Principal 
the Lincoln Training College. Two these being the only nominees 
the northern territorial group Branches, there was return for 
that group; for the others the members elected were Professor Herbert 
Bruce the University Wales (Cardiff), Mr. Snowball,* 
master Hele’s School, Exeter, and Mr. Hankin,* H.M.I. Eight 
vacancies were thus left for co-option the Council. Miss Monk,* 
Headmistress the Down Lane Council School for Girls, Tottenham, 
and Professor Stenton* University College (now the University), 
Reading, were co-opted the January meeting, and Miss Jones, 
Director Studies History Girton College, Professor Powicke, 
the University Manchester, Mr. Somervell Tonbridge 
School, Mr. Taylor, Headmaster Sir Walter St. John’s School, 
Battersea, and Dr. Williamson, the Westminster City School, 
February. 


contributes the following note Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff, who died December, 1925. 


The death Sir Paul Vinogradoff severe loss medieval historians 
well historical lawyers, and leaves gap our scholarship that will not 
lightly easily filled. combined extraordinary width learning and 
accomplishments, strong personality, energy and will-power. made early 
mark his native Russia, where became professor history Moscow 
University before already become deep student English 
social and legal history when 1884 came into prominence his discovery 
the British Museum Bracton’s Note Book, afterwards edited Mait- 
land. His Villeinage England, published 1887, the first and perhaps the 
most artistic and finished his greater English works. few years later his 
Liberalism brought him into conflict with the Russian Government and resulted 
the resignation his Moscow chair. then took his abode England, 
and was 1903 elected the Corpus Chair Jurisprudence Oxford, which 
held with great distinction until His literary activity was incessant 
and his works too numerous mentioned brief notice. Historians will 
not readily forget his solid and learned English the Eleventh Century, one 
the chief contributions our generation the elucidation the Domesday 
Survey. 

not only his books that his title recognition based. deserves 
very special commemoration the first professor English University who 
introduced and carried through successfully the seminar system Continental 
scholars. The very variety subjects studied Vinogradoff’s seminars 
speaks eloquently for the width his knowledge; but never remitted the 
austerity his standards and the rigour his scholarship. These ploughings 
recondite fields learning remain memorable for having produced rich crop 
disciples, many whom have made their mark scholarship. Some the 
fruits his own and his pupils’ labours are preserved two series which 
Vinogradoff was the originator and organiser. One was the British Academy 
series Records the Social and Economic History England and Wales.” 
Despite the interruption caused the war and the consequent temporary with- 
drawal the Government grant, five solid volumes were issued this series 
under his direction. Even more fruitful was the Oxford series Studies 
Social and Legal History,” wherein fourteen highly specialised monographs 

ermanent value were published eight volumes under his editorship. was, 
owever, mere scholar, but took vigorous part educational and public 


Members who had retired 
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affairs. intrepid traveller, lectured the United States, India, 
Holland and Norway. His power forceful and persuasive eloquence 
many tongues lent special value his participation the discussions the 
Union Académique Internationale Brussels, which body heacted President 
1925. was prominent also other international gatherings, such the 
International Historical Conferences. followed with keenness the course 
affairs Russia, and was bitterly hostile the Bolshevik Revolution, which cut 
him off permanently from his nativeland. was inevitable that such remarkable 
gifts should receive the widest recognition, and his name was honoured and 
respected many lands. His memory will long held high regard his 
innumerable friends, disciples and 


have also lament the deaths the Rev. Westlake 
(27 November 1925), the author magnificent work Westminster 
Abbey (1923) and several smaller books, mainly based the Abbey 
records, which was the custodian Forrest (28 January 
1926) the first superintendent the Imperial Record Office established 
Calcutta 1891, and author The Administration Warren Hastings 
(1892), History the Indian Mutiny (1904), Life Lord Clive 
and various other works, all which did much elucidate 
the history English rule Viscount St. Cyres February), 
who wrote admirable books Fénelon (1901) and Pascal (1909); and 
Sir Sidney Lee March), best known, perhaps, for his works 
Shakespeare and his recent Life King Edward VII, but worthy 
especial and most grateful commemoration among historians the 
editor who, succession Leslie Stephen, was responsible for the 
completion the Dictionary National Biography. 


Mr. ARNOLD TOYNBEE was appointed last autumn the new 
Chair International History the University London, endowed 
Sir David Stevenson, held concurrently with the Directorshi 
Studies the British Institute International Affairs; Mr. 
Marshall has been appointed Koraes Professor Modern Greek and 
Byzantine History, Language and Literature. 

* * * 


writes the work now being done that great 
series Exchequer records, the Pipe Rolls 


The revival the Pipe Roll Society, largely due the energy Mrs. 
Stenton, has already resulted the publication volume giving print the 
Pipe Roll Richard pleasant know that America has also set its 
hand the same task making post-twelfth-century Pipe Rolls accessible. 
Professor Chalfant Robinson, who Curator Medieval History Princeton 
University, has prepared for publication edition the Pipe Roll Henry 
III. The book now the press, and Professor Robinson also preparing for 
later publication edition the vast Pipe Roll Edward II. likely 
that the publication two rolls hundred years apart will even more 
practically useful than those two years the same reign. 

Council the Historical Association Scotland has drawn 
short Report the place History Continuation Schools, wit 
Syllabus appended,? which being submitted the Scottish Educa- 
tion Authorities, the hope that they will see their way introduce 
such course into the curriculum every Continuation Class. 
present little has been done that direction: the Report states that 
less than two per cent. the pupils those classes study any history 

See History, iv. 108. 


Copies this may obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Ross, The 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, price 6d., post free. 
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all, and points out that, since “it the adolescent that the 
practical bearing history begins manifest itself,” this neglect 
leaves the future citizen without the only foundation which 
intelligent conception his rights and duties can 

* * * * * * 

appears that many members the Association are unaware that 
beautiful lantern slides objects the British Museum may 
borrowed for use teaching. The conditions are follows 

The borrower must give sufficient reason for the loan him the slides, 
and must either fetch and return them, pay postage both ways. 

must state his lecture that the slides are objects the British 
Museum. 

holding responsible position, who shall certify that person whom the 
slides may entrusted. 

shall answerable for the slides from the time that they shall come 
into his possession until they shall have been re-delivered, return, the 
British Museum, and shall make good any loss arising from injury the 
slides slide-boxes during the same time. 

The Trustees reserve themselves entire freedom granting and refusing 
applications. 

applications should addressed the Director, British Museum, London, 

Lists Lantern slides available are supplied application. The 
sets include Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman antiquities, 
MSS., Historical Autographs, English Literature, Early 
Maps, and Medieval Life. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington, also 
possesses its Circulation Department large collection lantern 
slides available for loan approved educational institutions, including 
all Training Colleges and Secondary Schools recognised the Board 
Education. The slides deal with the Decorative Arts, with Painting, 
Architecture and Sculpture. catalogue may purchased for 5s. 
and separate list slides paintings for 2s. charge made for 
the loan and the slides are sent carriage paid, but the borrowing 
institution required pay the carriage the return journey. 
Applications should addressed the Director and Secretary. 


* * * * 

Autumn Number our contemporary, The Geographical 
Teacher, the organ the Geographical Association, contains 
circular letter from the President that Association, Professor 
Myres, its members, dealing with local research kind equally 
important both Associations 

The conditions the country are changing rapidly result war, 
industrial difficulties, new methods locomotion and on... and the 
accumulation record with maps and pictures 1900-1925 for deposit 
the local Library, Museum, Record Office would performing great 
service the future. 

article much interest students history Agricultural 
Systems Western summarises important discussion, 
mainly historical, the International Geographical Congress 
April, 1925. 


ERRATA JANUARY NUMBER 


Page 290, lines 14-15: for standing army twenty-two 
read When Augustus died, the number the Roman legions had been reduced 

Page 310, Bibliographical Note, line 23: for read 

Page 320, line for read 

Page 334, line 35: for read 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


draw the attention your readers small 
archeological point frequently omitted from guide-books, but 
certain interest 

the Reformation, when the Rood was removed from the Rood- 
screen our churches, the Royal Arms often replaced it. These 
remain many churches, usually brought more less date. 
some cases they are still the church, over the chancel arch 
elsewhere; others they have been relegated the vestry. They 
may painted wood canvas, worked stone, wrought 
iron. Sometimes they are being ruined neglect. 

Tudor Arms are comparatively rare, Stuart frequent, while the 
arms all subsequent sovereigns may found. The initials the 
king are sometimes given; but the arms themselves indicate the king 
the family, and may identified from any book heraldry. 

catalogue these Royal Arms still existence being made, 
and should glad information about any specimens known 


your readers. 
Dina Portway 


11, Cambridge Park, Redland, Bristol. 


AND THE CINEMA 


seems evident from the discussion which followed 
Mr. Hankin’s discourse the Cinema the Annual Meeting the 
Association that the production films historical subjects for 
schools not practical politics, first all owing the great expense 
money and time involved, and secondly because historian would 
have the temerity decide the accuracy the details which 
film largely depends. 

But appears that teachers history might very good 
work visiting the Cinema shows their area, and pointing out 
their pupils what respects the productions are good bad from 
historical point view. not see why this criticism should 
given spirit hostile the cinema habit, manner uninteresting 
the pupils, whom might encourage critical attitude mind, 
and this means the cinema habit might converted into useful 
means instruction. 


University College the South-West England, 


CoRRECTION 


having been expressed concerning the 
precise application the words, appendix employed 
line page 350 your January number, but fair state 
that reference was intended only the body notes assembled 
the author the work there discussed the end the text under 
the heading, Notes Certain Chapters.” 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


may founded either fresh evidence further 
consideration the evidence already available. This short article 
has pretensions bring light any new facts. due only toa 
hope that some readers History may find useful and interesting 
reconsider the career the king who occupies great place the 
history the seventeenth century. 

The name Louis XIV invites reconsider the very meaning 
and function the institution monarchy which forms large part 
the history the European world. The diametrically 
views that have been held history are well known. There 
Samuel’s description monarchy (in Samuel viii.), ending with the 
words, And shall cry out that day because your king which 
shall have chosen you; and the Lord will not hear you that day.” 
There old Cato’s saying the Senate Rome, that king was 
beast which fed human There the declaration the 
Jacobins the trial King Louis XVI, that “to reign itself 
crime and that king can possibly innocent.” would 
equally easy collect opinions exactly opposite character 
Dante’s insistence universal monarchy the first necessity for the 
peace mankind; the growing passion for monarchy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the king was generally recog- 
nised the new Messiah who alone was capable rescuing the nations 
from civil disorder and the eloquent statement the doctrine 
monarchy Shakespeare’s Richard the learned folly James 
his pleadings for the divine right kings; the extravagances the 


and the constant and sincere adulation the subject 


article. 

Monarchy has meant many different things different times and 
its roots strike far back into primitive thought and custom. The 
historian’s judgment monarchy must vary, therefore, according 
the circumstances and the age. But general may said that the 
king the last thousand years has been before all things the symbol 
and instrument national unity: from this source that has 
derived most his strength. for this reason that philosophers 
and theologians have surrounded his head with halo. for this 
reason that has been times supported with such passionate 
devotion the commons even more than the aristocracy. And the 
decline monarchy clearly connected with the fact that when 
national unity has been established the king longer felt 
necessary. The national self-consciousness finds expression through 
other channels, and monarchy has either disappear adapt itself 
the new conditions, leaving the direction the chief affairs 
State other hands and consenting act the useful part the nation’s 
chief representative. 

These general reflections seem especially borne out the 
history France. was through the monarchy that France was 
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saved from the English wars. When during the sixteenth century the 
country seemed danger disruption and even foreign conquest, 
was king that France found again the symbol and the instrument 
her unity; and the picture the people Paris crowding round 
Henry when entered Paris, mad look again the face 
Charles VII, Louis XI, and Henry was carried under Louis 
XIII and the early days Louis XIV their ministers, Richelieu 
and Mazarin. When Louis made his celebrated declaration his 
ministers, that would henceforth his own first minister, the work 
had been well and truly done. The French nation had been made. 
The monarchy, and through whom the great work had been done, 
naturally enjoyed immense and well-merited popularity. But the close 
concentration the life the State single individual which the 
task had been achieved was longer necessary. The monarchy began 
suffer from the trouble that threatens all institutions which have 
accomplished their historic mission. The brilliance and success the 
early part Louis XIV’s reign unquestionable; but even without 
strong king France would still have been the first State Europe. 
The time had fully come when the people some part might safely 
have been taken into partnership. The delight display, the arro- 
gance, the aggressive temper shown the king and his agents are, 
seems me, connected with that fact. 

Anyone who wants gain notion the the reign and 
the atmosphere which the kings France delighted live should 
not disdain Saint Simon’s description the king’s lever and coucher. 
The king got and went bed the presence successive batches 
spectators. The officer gave him his immediately 
after other privileged courtiers entered, and then everybody time 
find the king putting his shoes and stockings, for did almost 
everything himself and with address and grace.” And these details 
are symbolic his whole life. They are not without their importance. 
live among the constant fumes incense can healthy for 
mortal brain. The king was man really superior ability. 
urged his grandson the need hard work would successful 
king Spain was only preaching what practised. His own 
despatches are singularly good and penetrating. seems the equal 
Lionne and not markedly inferior Richelieu. But the incense tended 
hide the real world from his eyes and partly accountable for the 
disastrous mistakes his later reign, when seems lack above all 
things the sense the possible without which high talents and even 
genius are positive danger ruler. 

was the first necessity France that the king should both 
sane and capable, for upon him depended the working the whole 
machinery the State. Was there ever the world more real 
monarchy than this? Was there ever State which the will one 
man more really controlled the whole movement the machine 
government? had Prime Minister name fact. There 
was Grand Vizir. There was secret influence that controlled his 
will. The conseil met seven times fortnight seven the 
morning, and was rarely absent from the chair. The conseil des 
dépéches and the conseil des finances met also frequently, and pre- 
sided over their deliberations. His ministers were his nominees, both 
those with distinguished titles and the comparatively new 
appointed the intendants whose special duty was maintain the 
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authority the king the provinces against the aristocratic governors 
and the local parlements and the bishops and the municipal corporations. 
There was constitutional check his authority and hardly 
possibility constitutional criticism. Strangely, one the greatest 
abuses the State was the chief safety-valve and constitutional 
impediment some importance. France the sale offices had 
assumed proportions wholly unknown our 
cannot defended and partly accountable for the dry-rot observable 
many departments the eve the Revolution. But those who had 
bought their offices were not easily dismissed, and the lawyers 
parlement spoke with freedom that sprang from certain security 
tenure. individual has really ever ruled all the details the 
government large State. But the man whom Saint Simon saw 
putting his shoes and stockings with address and grace came nearer 
doing even than Frederick the Great. And believe few rulers 
have been inspired greater sense public duty more convinced 
that their actions were directed justice and religion. 

English historians the past have often represented Louis singu- 
larly cruel and oppressive. But such judgment not only unfair, 
misses the true significance the reign. France owed, have said, 
immense debt her monarchy. The phrase often applied our 
Tudor monarchy fits almost equally well. had been popular 
dictatorship and had carried France through the greatest dangers. But 
dictatorships prolonged when the dangers are passed are apt grow 
oppressive and and that was true the French monarchy. 
was true measure the reign Louis XIV; was fatally and 
tragically true the reigns his two successors. Louis XIV had 
been endowed with supernatural wisdom would have seen that the 
time had come, not concentrate power still more strictly, but 
diffuse it. But the seventeenth century absolutism was almost 
invariably identified with efficiency, and liberty and criticism were 
considered signs weakness. Certainly the Grand Monarch 
never conceived for moment that the interest his country might 
well call the States General into being again, cherish and 
expand provincial municipal self-government. was not only his 
right, was pre-eminently his duty reign. reigned with energy, 
conscientiousness, and great ability—and France started the road 
that led the Revolution 1789. 

What the relation between the age Louis XIV and the Revolu- 
tion? What between the old monarchy and the modern democratic 
France? Carlyle’s historic work has fallen into such great neglect 
our generation that may pardoned for quoting one the most 
famous passages from the French Revolution passage which even 
now recalls the thrill with which read very many years ago. 


many centuries, say only from Hugh Capet downwards, had been adding 
together, century transmitting with interest century, the sum Wickedness, 
Falsehood, Oppression man man. Kings were sinners and Priests were 
and People. Slow seemed the Day Settlement; coming all impercept- 
ible across the bluster and fanfaronade Courtierisms, Conquering-Heroisms, 
Most Christian Grand Monarque-isms; yet behold was always coming; behold 
has come unlooked for any man! The harvest long centuries 
was and whitening rapidly late; and now grown white and 
reaped the Reign Terror 


This passage embodies view history. His political 
views changed much soon after the French Revolution was written, but 
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did not alter his belief that the Revolution was merely destructive 
movement and that was proof positive the utter rottenness the 
preceding regime and the called it, the eighteenth 
century. Those own age will remember how many were 
whirled away the fiery rhetoric the book and were indignant with 
those who criticised its central thesis. Yet now—whether due 
the theory evolution, the progress historical research and 
study, the lucid exposition Tocqueville—these fiery passages 
fail entirely make for conviction. Louis XIV indeed still stands 
for stood for Carlyle, close relation the Revolution. 
still seems one the great the Revolution. But not 
because ruled hypocritically oppressively, but rather because 
the work that his predecessors had done, and which continued 
beyond its due time, was necessary preparation for the Revolution 
which inherited and continued its achievements. 

For the kings France had gone far create the equal state. 
true that what strikes once when survey France the 
eve the Revolution the existence privilege, which the negation 
equality. But the privileges which existed were all the more repel- 
lent because all classes had been brought into direct subordination 
the State. The powers the aristocracy had been destroyed; the 
separate standing the Church had been reduced that the bishops 
had become little else than officials the State; provincial separatism 
and the aspirations the great cities almost republican existence 
had been defeated. The State stood there already one and indi- 
The monarchy had done its work. Thanks what had 
done the people was more ready succeed its whole power than 
any other country Europe. The aristocracy, unlike that England, 
had neither the traditions nor the political experience requisite enable 
them act intermediary. The French republic was the true 
and legitimate child the monarchy. true that did not 
recognise its parentage first, yet even during the course the Revolu- 
tion when the memory Richelieu was attacked voices were raised 
todefend him. was felt that his attack the nobility was the 
precursor the Revolution. And Richelieu was but the most powerful 
the French monarchy, Louis XIV was the most 
splendid. 
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REVIEWS. 


Brief History 1925. 282 pages. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. Cheaper edition, 3s. 6d. 


very general, but still adequate, outline man’s higher 
culture. Although religion and art are included, the chief emphasis 
politics and the conflicts peoples. There are chapters the 
beginnings history, meaning civilisation, Christianity and Islam, 
Greece, Rome, Middle Ages, nationalism, and internationalism. After 
have been taken the modern international movement, 
are started off again, final chapter entitled The Return Greece,” 
trail that leads from the capture Constantinople the Turks 
modern democracy. The order presentation would questioned 
many. There lack well-knit sequence cause and effect. 

The narrative the text, list books, and brief chronology 
events make the book. There most points lack adequate 
treatment material culture. Since there are many higher cultural 
developments that have depended directly economic changes, this 
kept asking him for explanations: has enough describing 
situations. Secondary sources, some them long superseded, have 
been used the writing the book, while more recent articles 
periodicals remain untapped. 

The book intended for secondary schools. liberal tone, 
appreciative foreign institutions, and abundantly illustrated 
pictures; mature students, possibly secondary-school pupils well, 
will find admirable survey. Gras. 


194 pp. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Short History Mankind. Adapted for School 

Book Our Heritage (from the Beginnings the Normans). 
1925. xii+ 180 pp. Blackwell. 

Outline History for British Schools. pp. 

History for British Schools: Foundations. xiv 284 pp. 


demand for outline World History suitable for use 
schools has already produced number brave attempts satisfy it, 
and these five volumes may ranked among the most successful. 
That the result case entirely satisfactory would, feel sure, 
freely acknowledged each author turn. The strenuousness 
the task revealed all the prefatory notes. Professor Hearnshaw 
refers the problem with which author such book— 
compelled incessantly grapple.” Mr. Carter has found 
mean task prepare this edition Mr. Wells’ Short History 
the World. Mr. Marten and Mr. Carter admit that their aim has 
made the task selection peculiarly and end their short 
preface plaintive note, words which, from their context, appear 
indicate something more than mere conventional modesty 
Whether have succeeded our task must left the judgment 
our readers.” his Outline Mr. Somervell remarks: have 
found its composition means easy, and well aware its 
and acknowledges that his general scheme involves 
problem which all teachers who take history seriously are 
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perplexed,” claiming only that has help the teacher 
solve it.” Confessions such these, from practised authors whose 
names are already held grateful respect teachers history, are 
surely evidence strong enough convince the most optimistic amateur 
that write simple outline World History not simple 
spite all this, however, may safely prophesied that 
the next few years will see lack new attempts produce the 
ideal volume. 

Professor Hearnshaw’s book marvel compression; clearly 
arranged, well-balanced, and written the smooth, lucid and easy 
style which master. There are six maps; illustrations, 
suggested questions exercises; but lists books for further study, 
with brief critical notes, and short index. Although this excellent 
little book demands more general knowledge and power concen- 
tration than can expected from younger pupils, could used with 
advantage the upper forms Secondary Schools rapid survey 
the history mankind. well-digested and thoroughly 
readable summary, and the careful selection events upon which 
founded might readily used form the basis satisfactory 
scheme World History covering much wider period study than 
actually included its own scope. 

The authorised school edition Mr. Wells’ Short History 
Mankind appears suffer little from the editor’s fear obliter- 
ating all traces the genius the original Nevertheless, 
has produced interesting book, and tends disarm any adverse 
criticism, first, stating that this essentially book read 
complement supplement whatever other History may 
used the school course,” and secondly, acknowledging the 
assistance number teachers well known for their experience 
various types schools. There are numerous illustrations and special 
maps, many taken from the original work, adequate index, and 
useful chart. The book well produced, though the cover perhaps 
little too ornamental suit the taste people who are all old- 
fashioned their ideas what kind binding most suitable for the 
hands the human boy. 

Book the series Elementary Histories—or School His- 
tories,” the later volumes will apparently called—written 
Mr. Marten and Mr. Carter, must have entailed great amount 
careful and thoughtful work. contains account Our 
Heritage the history Early Man, the ancient peoples Western 
Asia, the Greeks and Romans, and the European nations among whom 
our civilisation grew up. The language nearly always simple— 
too simple times for the standard intelligence which the 

whole demands—but few young pupils would likely 
resent condescending babyish,” for the interest the stor 
carried surely and rapidly from stage stage. very well 
illustrated, the pictures (mostly good drawings photographs 
ancient statues and bas-reliefs) being both historically accurate and 
likely prove attractive children. are glad notice that the 
source each given. the hands competent teacher this 
book should prove satisfactory prelude the story our national 
life. The use the title Histories suggests that the 
authors had view the needs Elementary, well Secondary, 
Schools. The Elementary Schools which are fortunate enough 
granted the use such books these will gain more than mere 
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knowledge certain amount history—they will have the advantage 
wider and more cultured view study than can gained from 
most the books hitherto produced for their use. 

The scheme described Mr. Somervell, his preface History 
for British Schools, completed five volumes, the second, third 
and fourth which are announced for publication the month 
June the years 1926, 1927, and 1928 respectively. The small 
volume called History for British Schools intended 
used mainly for revision purposes, periods during the course 
convenient the teacher, and this sense supplementary. The 
author begins with the Greeks, ignoring all previous civilisa- 
tions, and relegating the study Egyptology and Assyriology 
specialist voluntary effort. There are six maps Book 
(Foundations), but illustrations index either volume. The 
Outline might made distinctly useful, quite apart from its connection 
with the series, used for the purpose for which its author intended 
it—as summary review, and not introduction. Naturally, 
however, forms useful key the larger work. contains twelve 
chapters, the first three which—The Greeks, Rome, Christendom— 
correspond the three sections the volume called the 
remaining nine chapters forming outline the three volumes yet 
tocome. The whole scheme well thought out and carefully balanced. 
Certain sections Foundations, should expect from the author 
Short History Our Religion, are particularly interesting and 
attractive, such Art and Literature The 
Hellenistic Civilisation,” Latin Literature,” The Church within the 
Roman Empire,” and Monastic Movement and the Papacy.” 
Nothing suggested regarding the age the pupils for whom this 
first book intended, but the scheme planned cover period 
four years one would naturally presume that Foundations meant 
for pupils twelve thirteen. Very possibly this presumption 
incorrect, for the style language, presentation ideas and choice 
subjects are the whole far more suitable for older pupils. Perhaps 
these volumes, although arranged and issued chronologically, are not 
intended studied that order, and one more the succeeding 
volumes will made specially suitable for younger pupils, not only 
language but also choice and presentation material. that 
may, these already issued would fit well into one place another 
the History syllabus most Public and Secondary Schools, and 
their scholarly character the author’s name sufficient guarantee. 

WEAVER. 


Christianity and the Roman Government. Harpy. 1925. 
xiii 161 pp. Allen Unwin. 5s. 


reprint which will real service alike teachers and 
students the history the early Church and the Roman Empire. 
Dr. Hardy’s famous monograph Christianity and the Roman Govern- 
ment was first published 1894 Longmans; 1906 was reprinted 
Swan Sonnenschein and issued together with other papers the 
first volume Studies Roman History. Already 1906 Dr. Hardy 
could only work means other was tragic deprivation. 
republish old work perhaps may taken sign that either the 
ability, the interest, produce anything new has ceased exist. 
case think may fairly say that the ability, and not the 
interest, which has changed.” The Studies Roman History are 
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longer and thus Messrs. Allen Unwin have reissued the 
original monograph without the additional papers 1906, since, 
Dr. Hardy says the new preface prefixed this reprint, Christianity 
and the Roman Government may perhaps appeal somewhat wider 
ublic than the more specialised and technical articles with which 
been associated.” praise this masterly essay would 
impertinence. Since the present issue printed from stereotyped 
lates was impossible for Dr. Hardy, other circumstances had 
not placed out power, alter, modify amplify the original 
text.” Our only regret that the new preface religious intoler- 
ance and toleration the Roman world the opportunity was not taken 
add brief list recent books upon the subject for the benefit the 
general reader.* Norman 


The Place-Names Buckinghamshire: Vol. the Publications 
STENTON. 1925. xxx 274 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
non-members, 18s. 


havoc habitually wrought among proper names early 
scribes notorious. typical example the form Hanechedene for 
Radnage, certain identification the Bucks Domesday made not 
long ago Dr. Fowler, who suggests that the name read out 
the copyist was something like and that the scribe 
transposed the syllables, not infrequently did. Phonetic spelling 
Latinised form Norman clerk from Saxon dictation opens 
vast field for error. 

With this kind thing mind, was difficult avoid little 
scepticism the usefulness examining the early place-name 
forms the lines projected the Place-Name Society. 

least one sceptic has been completely converted perusal 
this, the Society’s first County volume. This pioneer work 
the first importance, and the Editors, Professors Mawer and Stenton, 
with their assistants, deserve the thanks—and support—of students 
pre-Conquest history, not only for having carried out their task 
modern scientific lines, but for presenting the results attractive 
and easily intelligible form. fact that the reader proceeds 
the veil which lies over pre-Conquest England seems growing 
thinner, and the ghosts our early forefathers become little more 
substantial. 

With regard details interpretation and the inferences 
drawn from them, particularly questions race-settlement, 


Perhaps reviewer may allowed append such list 

Leon Hardy Canfield: The Early Persecutions the Christians. University 
Columbia, History, Economics and Public Law,” Vol. LV. No. 
New York, 1913. 215 pp. This covers the period the death 
contains collection all the original texts accompanied English 
translation. There useful bibliography, pp. 210-215. 

Linsenmayer Die des Christentums durch den Staat. 
Munich, Leutner. 1905. 301 pp. Manaresi: L’Impero romano 
Cristianesimo. Turin, Bocca. 1914. 597 pp. (admirable). Fracassini 
Cristianesimo. Perugia, Verando. 1913. 305 pp. 
Costa: Religione Politica romano. Turin, Bocca. 1923. 332 pp. 
pp. Merrill: Essays Christian History. Macmillan. 
1924 (see History, ix. 330). And two Reden: Das Christentum 
Reiche bis Konstantin. Strassburg, Heitz. 1911. pp.; and 
Weinel Die Stellung des Urchristentums zum Staat. Mohr. 1908. 
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would idle and unfair attempt pass judgment until the 
bouring counties have been dealt with. There is, however, one 
criticism the general lines upon which the work has been conceived 
which may perhaps offered. difficult, after perusing this 
volume,! avoid the conclusion that the view the possibilities 
place-name history taken its Editors bounded the Saxon 
invasion. 

The object the Place-Name Society, expressed their Intro- 
ductory volume, assist elucidating the early history England; 
that their contribution will great value clearly foreshadowed 
this volume; and would matter for regret indications 
the Romano-British occupation, slight though they may be, were 
overlooked. 

Wycombe, for example, substantial Roman remains have been 
found, and tempting see the name reminiscence the Latin 
vicus. The fact that the early form Chesham Cestreham leads 
the inference that this too may have been Roman post. Near 
Wycombe there are Coldharbours, and there are others sprinkled over 
the county, and while unwise insist the old-fashioned inter- 
pretation the name always enshrining the memory Roman 
military shelter, may still more unwise reject the possibility 
that may some cases. 

These Coldharbours find mention the volume all; nor does 
Speen, Prince’s Risborough: and, while would ungrateful 
lay too much stress omissions, only proper say that omissions 
occur among the minor names. 

Grimsdike another instance. This doubtless popular name, 
adopted after the origin this strange work was but there 
reason suppose that Fastendich was its original title. Scribbled 
leaf the end the Missenden Cartulary list boundaries 
which Fastyngdich, ubi furce sunt occurs next Huntes Green, 
and may refer that part Grimsdike which crosses the road between 
Missenden and Wendover; and this identification not without 
significance. That the Fastendich mentioned the volume under 
review rightly placed West Wycombe appears from entry 
the 1241 Assize Roll. 

When all said, the volume has rival even judged 
merely gazetteer the county; and the suggestions offered are 
made not any carping spirit, but the conviction that they have 
any value they cannot more fruitfully handled than the Place- 
Name Society under Professor Mawer’s direction. 

Two excellent and most useful maps accompany the volume; but 
the correctness some the boundaries the ancient hundreds 
open doubt. Saunderton, for example, was Desborough and not 
Risborough Hundred: and given its right Hundred the 
letter-press. 


Curia Regis Vol. 3-5 John (1201-3). 1925. vii 463 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 16s. 

Tue Curia Regis Rolls printed this volume are more standardised 
form than those the first.2 The business also less various, 
partly consequence John’s absence from England during the whole 
person. The abbot Crowland puts forward letters patent 
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Henry which exempt him from pleading anywhere but before the 
king himself (p. 245); coram rege has not yet become mere formula. 
This tendency toward uniformity, however, still leaves indeterminate 
the interesting problems the position the justiciar, and the 
relation the central court the eyres, which are promised 
separate volume. 

There are many illustrations the relations the ecclesiastical 
and the lay courts: question bastardy referred the Bishop 
Hereford and his report given (pp. 79, 247), whilst the other hand 
the church courts are more than once forbidden deal with questions 
contract, patronage and the like (pp. 25, 28, etc.). There are fewer 
references the local courts and their working, though there very 
clear statement the obligations suitor the St. Albans hundred 
court Cashio (p. 56) and most interesting reference the meeting- 
place the hundred court Pershore, Worcestershire (pp. 93, 248). 
The profits this court were shared the abbots Pershore and 
Westminster, but would appear that the abbot Westminster held 
the court, and held it, ancient custom, the churchyard! 
Pershore Abbey. complains that has been ousted from the 
“seat his hundred hundredi—and his 
have been excommunicated the Bishop Worcester’s dean for 
holding the court, apparently because burial had taken place the 
spot where the court should meet. not hear the end the 
story. 

passages illustrate the relation the liberties the royal 
not only the upholding chartered privileges the 
king’s court, but also the doing the king’s work the officials 
liberties, when the bailiff Maud Lucy’s hundred Ongar reports 
that has taken some land into the king’s hands (p. 99). other 
cases the officials the liberty endeavour, were, short-circuit 
the royal authority, when the lord Berkeley, unsatisfied with the 
copy the king’s writ forwarded him the sheriff, refuses act 
unless has the original writ himself (p. 79). 

Students both local and social history will find, with the help 
the admirable indexes, wealth material for their 
detailed partition the lands two Sussex manors (p. 116) will 
interest students agrarian history, place names, and 
personal names, the significance which for economic history Professor 
Stenton has shown us. drainage dispute southern Essex evokes 
(p. 48). hear good deal about pilgrims and crusaders and their 
legal privileges, and, all medieval legal records, vivid little personal 
incidents stamp themselves our imagination. There the widow 
who has not seen her eldest son since his uncle, certain 

Coulton considers this the most probable translation atrium 
The incident probably connected with Pershore Abbey’s monopoly 
the right bury its churchyard all who died some surrounding villages. 

reference the custom Kent (p. 50) will interest readers Miss 
Neilson’s recent paper the Harvard Law Review. would suggest that 
the Berte extra Cantuariam mentioned here the bertha which occurs The 
Black Book St. and also, very frequently, the unprinted Cartu- 
lary St. Gregory’s, Canterbury, the Cambridge University Library, MS. 
15, ff. which she first called attention. series land 
transfers, apparently the late twelfth early thirteenth centuries, are said 
have been made and recorded bertha the hundred bertha, and 
the identity names makes clear that the name the equivalent the later 
ward Canterbury, and the court the later 
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took him overseas seven years ago, and knows not whether alive 
dead (p. 219); the wicked guardian who has wasted stock and store 
and extirpated houses and copses his ward’s property (p. 204); 
the faithful servant seeing, through window, gang malefactors 
break into his lord’s bedroom and slay him (p. the troop bailiffs 
going through the woods, taking the moneys they have collected pay 
over their lord, who are set upon, they say, band robbers 
who take their money, swords, bows and arrows and cloaks 
hauberget and green, capes bluet, shirts and tunics who 
their turn assert court that they were only doing their duty 
foresters confiscating the weapons trespassers who were doing 
waste and damage the forest (p. 180). Quite apart from the light 
they throw the history institutions, these records are 
effective reminder that whilst John was over France, making 
away with his nephew and losing Normandy, ordinary people were going 
about their own business England which, the whole, might 
described well-governed and law-abiding. Cam. 


History the Irish State GREEN. 1925. 
437 pp. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

335 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

The Student’s History Ireland. 1925. 
Longmans. 5s. 


best approach Mrs. Green’s arresting, vivid and some 
respects provoking book way the writings Professor John 
MacNeill and Mr. Butler. Dr. MacNeill’s popular lectures, Phases 
Irish History (1920), contain the gist Mrs. Green’s argument and 
are much easier read. Moreover, without them and his papers 

ublished the Proceedings the Royal Irish Mrs. Green’s 
could not have been written all. Mr. Butler’s book, Gleanings 
from Irish History, very difficult, and the method presentation 
makes even more difficult than need have been, but intelligent, 
concrete, and based hard original work. Mrs. Green artist, 
who uses her material, well mixed with emotion, paint picture. 
The result very charming, but the present transitional stage 
Irish studies cannot give the convincing impression which critical 
discussion reasoned display evidence can give. Not that Mrs. 
Green introspective writer; she sees something and sets out 
describe it; but somehow other she does not make the reader feel 
that she really interested the processes investigation. The 
issues are not squarely presented, the objectivity her writing has 
elusive quality. All the same, thanks Dr. MacNeill and, doubt, 
the steadying effect Irish self-government 
patriotism, this Mrs. Green’s best well-planned, carefully 
considered, and contains many pages real beauty and distinction. 

Irish scholars have realised for long time, satisfactory study 
early Irish history not possible until the large body literature 
has been collected, published and explained. Difficult problems 
chronology must faced, and 1910 Dr. MacNeill, very 
important paper, showed how the extant written chronology 
the Invasions originated from the adjustment, Christian scholars, 
the native traditions the great historical eras the Eusebian 


Notably Ancient Irish Law the Law Status Franchise, xxxvi. 
(1923), pp. 265-316, 
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system. still more difficult, apparently, date the various 
genealogies, treatises, histories—of Irish literature, and 
when they are dated sometimes most difficult all interpret 
them. The work has been going since O’Donovan and others 
began their labours the middle the last century. Mrs. Green 
would have done well, think, add bibliographical chapter, 
describing the nature and extent the literature and the conclusions 
which students have far arrived. She has worked into her 
descriptive and narrative chapters much information this kind, but 
this not very helpful. the other hand, she gives the early 
chapters, which seem the clearest part her book, careful 
account the earliest inhabitants Ireland, and their relation 
the Celts who overran the country later. She explains, other words, 
the formation their society, and, following Dr. MacNeill, emphasises 
the peculiarities which resulted from the settlement the Celts 
small, self-contained country. These peculiarities would seem 
the extraordinary importance status public and private life, and 
the strong sense unity, due common law, land divided into 
large number small self-governing communities grouped 
into larger kingdoms. was though the customary distinctions 
status, which were gradually elaborated into highly artificial law 
status, had become kind natural law—like law chemistry or, 
rather, zoology—present everywhere, and giving coherence and unity 
the luxuriant, first sight chaotic, manifestations Irish social 
life. regulated everything. one begins here, 
and not with the conception Ireland home warring septs and 
tribes, one can begin understand the curious paradoxes Irish 
history, one can find clue those peculiarities which puzzled earlier 
students, e.g. when they tried explain the social system 
Ireland. Above all, one can then begin apply the comparative 
method, for something definite and intelligible exists lay alongside 
the feudal organisation England the political system Wales. 
just here that Mrs. Green begins fail us. She lacks the cold, 
almost ironical, detachment Dr. MacNeill the professor, and 
trying describe Ireland detail with all its vigorous, highly coloured 
life, tends make unique, wonderful, mystical its beauty. 
society was unique because was cut off and developed under peculiar 
conditions, and, while the exuberance its poets doubtless expressed 
something which actually existed, mistake suppose that 
and its members were perpetual state exaltation. read Mrs. 
Green’s descriptions Irish heroes and kings and lords and the 
graded households, wondered what Irish writer (if one could 
imagine Irish writer the ninth and tenth centuries thoroughly 
sympathy with Anglo-Saxon society) would have made the 
West-Saxon gentry the gesithcund class the court Alfred 
the laws Edgar. Suppose that had really applied himself—what 
blue-eyed, golden-haired heroes should have, what marvellous 
system courts, oathhelpers, pledges, how lovingly the poet would 
dwell upon the details the firma noctis 

The truth is, imagine, that the time has not yet come for 
authentic history Ireland before 1014. Scholars are gradually 


his History Institutions, Maine, with his characteristic insight, 
touches upon the various factors which modified tribal society Ireland, and 
points out feudal analogies. hesitates give definite conclusions. See also 
Seebohm, Custom Law (1911), Chapter IV. 
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finding out what the system, meticulously described the laws and 
legal tracts, implies that society was like, and they are gradually 
sifting out the grain from the chaff historical writings, but present 
attempt bring the law and the practice, the society and its daily 
functioning, together must give somewhat unconvincing impression. 
Mrs. Green has made fine effort this, and she were more 
patient explanation, more wary temperament, her book might 
well have been one those which advances, well one which 
registers, knowledge. is, gives the best account many 
aspects early Irish life yet written, and should like single out 
especially her description the monastic economy and the missionary 
movement Great Britain. Columba and Adamnan are real Irishmen 
these pages, with definite place Irish life, not stained-glass 
saints age and country. 

wish know how the Irish system worked, cannot better 
than turn Mr. Butler’s book, study the lordship MacCarthy 
More Kerry, followed very valuable analysis the Tudor policy 
intricate genealogical detail which presented without any 
systematic effort make easily intelligible; but able book, 
written man who has deep personal interest his subject; and, 
like Mrs. Green’s book, illustrated some excellent maps. 
begins charmingly 

Long ago, when lived Kerry, used see the castle Ballycarbery 
rising, still imposing ruin, above little inlet the sea. tried learn 


from such books could get something about the MacCarthys, whom, 
learned from Smith’s history Kerry, Ballycarbery had belonged. 


Out this early love Mr. Butler’s elaborate later researches have grown, 
and they have taken the form answer this question: What 
exactly was native Irish lordship like, and what happened 
Tudor times, when was absorbed into the English tenurial system 
One general conclusion which emerges that, would expect, 
extreme legalism does not mean continuous order. expression 
life, not only method repression. The Irish system succession 
and lordship was constantly accompanied disobedience, uncertainty 
and strife; and this respect was exactly like the feudal system. 
both systems force was none the less common because was used 
expression legal claims. Mrs. Green’s curious meditations 
upon remark Dr. MacNeill’s, that must not construe the word 
bellum war, but battle, and her insistence that Ireland was 
especially peaceful country, can refuted from her own pages; but 
any case Mr. Butler’s book shows that they are irrevelant the 
inquiry whether state law was equivalent state peace 
typical Irish district. Another general conclusion that both 
true and false say that the septs owned the land. false, Dr. 
MacNeill has contended with much the sense that there was 
communal true the sense that lord had get 
rid the whole sept before could occupy the land, and the lands 
the sub-sept would not affected the extinction the ruling 
septs (p. 56). succession land within the sept was, Mr. Butler 
thinks, very like that medieval Wales, described Mr. Seebohm 
and Sir Paul Vinogradoff. The difficulties felt English adminis- 

Phases Irish History, pp. Green says that the constant 


subdivision lands corrected itself, since the population Ireland remained 
stationary (p. 219), One would like know why remained stationary. 
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JOANNIS SELDENI FLETAM DISSERTATIO 


trators and lawyers the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
they tried adapt local rights English law, were due the great 
variety and uncertainty claims, and these claims resulted from the 
conflicts between the encroachments lords and the pertinacity the 
septs. The rights the lord were numerous, and included traditional 
rents from bits land (perhaps many them went back the Celtic 
conquests) and rights corresponding feudal rights purveyance, etc. 
The lords’ families had their demesnes and conquered lands. was 
almost impossible sure that justice had been Yet all this 
conflict had legal basis. great Irish lordship was organised 
State, with elaborate fiscal system, providing settled annual 
revenue for the sovereign and his various (p. xi). And, 
going back Mrs. Green’s book, can see there what sort courts 
were held, what kind law was administered—a law common all Ire- 
land—in these petty kingdoms. Lastly, Mr. Butler brings out very 
interesting way how the existence large unfree population, whose 
ratio the free classes varied different districts, complicated the work 
the Tudor settlement, for the rights the lord over the land would 
naturally greater the population was not free. any case the 
grades clientship must have been difficult understand. They are 
not easy follow the Irish laws, which are concerned only with the 
free noble class Celtic 

the days before the war, when Ireland was united, there used 
much perturbation spirit among the ecclesiastics various creeds 
who helped control the so-called secular system education, when 
the recognition text-books Irish history came for discussion. 
Since those days several text-books have appeared. have new 
one Miss Maxwell, and Miss Hayden’s, and now have Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s. Mr. Gwynn writes pleasantly, all know, and has 
discussed his book with Mr. Butler and read the writings Dr. 
has succeeded producing book which, while not colourless, 
sufficiently accurate and impartial. 


Joannis Seldeni Fletam reprinted, with Translation, 
Introduction and Notes Davip 1925. Ixvi 204 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 20s. 


SELDEN’s well-known dissertation was appended the 1647 
edition Fleta after-thought the publisher, and the author 
himself told that was put together rapidly during slight 
indisposition some days’ begins with repudiation 
all responsibility for the shockingly bad text Fleta which 
editor experience and had produced. 
partly concerned with what known and the law-books 
which type, but mainly with the position civil 
medieval England and the nature and extent its authority 
English lawyers and law-courts. Altogether admirable 
example early seventeenth-century scholarship, and, allowance 
being made for the date composition and certain amount profes- 
sional and political bias, remains value our own day. Mr. Ogg 

may help the reader put together some references which, taken 
together, give summary Mr. conclusions: see, especially, pp. 
91, 197, 209, 235, 242, 247 ff. would impossible, 
within the limits short review, summarise these pages. 

One the most obvious characteristics ancient Irish law that 
the law limited and privileged Roy. Irish Acad., 226. 
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and Professor Hazeltine cannot, therefore, considered have 
erred adding convenient reprint Selden’s dissertation the 
very useful series Cambridge Studies Legal History.” 
all the more valuable, since accompanied page-by-page 
translation after the fashion the Selden Society, elaborate 
introduction and good many explanatory notes. Mr. Ogg has 
plainly worked hard and has acquitted himself competently all 
these relations. The translation justifies itself, not only because 
saving the modern reader little trouble, but notably the 
clearness resulting from breaking Selden’s almost continuous and 
not very easy text into paragraphs with useful headings. Its 
abbreviations are disadvantage, and the only sign occasional 
weakness found when medieval technique Mr. Ogg 
looks Selden with his eye Selden’s own age, and does not always 
envisage his task medievalist would have done. occasional 
lapse shows that Mr. Ogg does not move easily thirteenth 
fourteenth century environment, and has not always been over- 
monk” for secta Heremitarum Augustinianorum,” and even 
the prelates and proceres royal letter. Mr. Ogg has usefully 
given modern references when Selden referred antiquated printed 
texts manuscripts; but has not been very thorough this. 
Thus, when Selden right reference Orderic, his editor quotes 
wrong title for the chronicler while omitting reference the most 
recent edition Orderic’s history. not that Vacarius 
taught Oxford, though Liebermann’s opinion that did entitled 
all respect. Some Selden’s errors are properly corrected, but 
others are passed over silence. Altogether, though Mr. Ogg has 
done much for us, might have done still more. And there still 
remains the difficulty that seems putting the cart before the horse 
when are given critical commentator while the 
only Fleta accessible students the text whose corruptions Selden 
denounced nearly three hundred years ago. the Selden Society 
cannot undertake the service scholarship which good edition 
Fleta would give, perhaps Professor Hazeltine will find room for 


The Parliaments Scotland. 1924. xxviii 546 pp. 
Maclehose. 30s. 


the importance Professor Rait’s book there can two 
opinions. has worked through all the printed sources for his 
subject and produced the first serious and complete survey it. 
need have had doubts about the wisdom publishing what, the 
present state our knowledge and with our printed sources far from 
complete, must pioneer study. All scholars will grateful 
him. Necessarily has often had construct slender foundations, 
expressed with much more weight authority Professor 
about the soundness his medieval structure. student English 
constitutional history cannot help being uneasy seeing, place 
the indefiniteness and elasticity institutions and their functions 


Cf. Scottish xxii. 95. 
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which used the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—and which, 
perhaps may add, best represented small, not capital letters 
such words “council” and rigidity and 
definition that only true the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
England. Although Mr. Rait quotes Maitland’s warning that 

arliament the early fourteenth century act rather than 
persons, seems violate the teaching the brilliant 
essay from which quotes when carries back that early period 
distinction between General Council and Parliament based the 
functions of, and the character the summons to, each body. The 
evidence for early distinction does not exist, and are only 
confirmed our disbelief the difficulties with which finds himself 
confronted,? difficulties which would vanish with the distinction. 
Arguments based printed sources are not always 
and doubt Mr. Tout right when presses for study adminis- 
trative history the real approach parliamentary history, especially 
Scotland possesses series parliament rolls for the fourteenth 

Mr. Rait’s book will welcomed not only contribution 
Scottish history, but aid that comparative study repre- 
sentative assemblies from which may derive the interest noting 
how and why the evolution these assemblies has differed, and also 
gain fresh light examining one institution seeing phases its 
development more clearly portrayed the history another. The 
Scottish historian may learn much from England for his medieval 
history, and much from France. for the interest which Scotland 
has for us, lies this, amongst other points, that there parliament 
the whole was part this was due its peculiar 
committee, the lords the articles, which demeaned the parent body 
more than does the committee system the American Congress, and 
which, the method choosing its members, subjected itself the 
seventeenth century the king’s control. The germ—but the germ 
only—of such body may perhaps seen certain medieval com- 
mittees England.‘ part was rival institutions which sapped 
parliament’s strength—-the Convention Boroughs, the Convention 
Estates, and the General Assembly the Presbyterian Church. 
are reminded their existence our own good fortune developing 
only one organ opinion. Our merchants luckily ceased meet the 
king separate assemblies, and Elizabeth, crushing the classical 
movement England, with its incipient national synod, concentrated 
the mighty energy puritanism parliament. 


The Paston Edited Mrs. Everyman’s 
Library.”) 1924. Vols., 259 pp. Dent. (library 
binding, 3s.) each volume. 


cheap edition the evergreen Paston Letters should very 
welcome the general reader, whom the human interest the text 
the one thing that matters. Here will find something approaching 


Memoranda Parliamento, 1305 (Rolls Series), Introduction. 

pp. 133, 355-6. 

wonder, for example, whether the phrase placita parliamenti, which 
seems imply the use the word parliamentum denote body persons, 
contemporary hand the original roll 1293. 

Cf. Rot. Parl.. ii. also the committee 1398; but note Mr. 
Edwards’ article English Hist. Rev., 321. 
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half the letters clear type and modern spelling, and should have 
cause for complaint, save that here and there some unusual word 
left without explanation. 
The student, for whom edition can replace those Gairdner, 
will more critical. The present edition reprint that Ramsay, 
published Knight’s Miscellanies 1840-41, save that some the 
head-notes have been omitted, and here and there explanatory word 
inserted the text has been dropped. Also, few letters, which for 
reasons copyright Ramsay could not print, have been added from 
Fenn’s edition. seems pity that Ramsay’s summaries certain 
letters—summaries often too brief more than indication 
letter’s existence—should have been most cases retained. used 
them order achieve completeness within the limits imposed the 
copyright which still covered Fenn’s fifth volume; that completeness 
has now been destroyed the discovery many additional 
would have been better either replace the summaries Fenn’s 
text, actually done some cases the second volume; or, 
the letter interest, omit altogether. Since completeness 
any case unattainable this edition, few letters more less can 
make little difference. 

Ramsay’s editorial note (Vol. xx.) might with advantage have 
been reproduced 


have retained most Sir John Fenn’s annotations, which have 
added such our own have thought necessary for correcting explaining 
them, marking these additions also enclosing them brackets. 


present the reader has clue the meaning the brackets, and, 
view her silence, can only attribute the head- and foot-notes 
the present editor. Actually they stand—as far tested—exactly 
Ramsay’s edition, save for few omissions. Hence mistakes and 
confusions which Gairdner corrected are revived (e.g., 17, 2). 
And with Fenn’s notes, Fenn’s dating reproduced. Gairdner was 
emphatic about the inaccuracy Fenn’s chronology was about 
the accuracy his text; and comparing with Gairdner’s edition the 
first hundred letters here reprinted, more than half were found 
require some alteration date, often considerable one. The student’s 
task annotating his copy would greatly facilitated had references 
one other Gairdner’s editions been given place Ramsay’s 
references Fenn, which have been dropped. 

the prefaced list editions, the title Knight’s Miscellanies has 
unfortunate typographical error become attached the wrong 
entry; this makes the note the foundation the present text 
unintelligible. And Mr. Bennett receives less than justice when 
his book, The Pastons and their England, set down edition 
the Paston Letters THORNLEY. 


Prejudice and Promise Fifteenth-Century England: the Ford 
Lectures, 1923-4. 1925. viii 216 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 


seldom that book welcome this. More than thirty 
years ago Mr. Kingsford wrote for the Heroes the Nations series 
what still remains the whole the best biography Henry Since 
then has edited numerous texts the fifteenth and sixteenth 
has discovered new sources for fifteenth-century history 
and has described and analysed with admirable lucidity and acumen 


Chardeqweyns (chare quince, quince jam), 57. 
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1926] FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


several the classes into which the authorities for that period may 
grouped. has not, however, written much about the facts 
which the authorities disclose; and because his Ford Lectures 
reveal for the first time some the conclusions which his long 
studies have led him that one greets them with special warmth. 
One’s satisfaction increased the way which handles his 
matter. Mr. Kingsford expert the technique modern research, 
tries successfully interpret his authorities, generalises 
and writes clear and pleasing English. 

The title the book not quite happy, for the prejudice 
that later writers who have distorted the truth about fifteenth- 
century England. These are handled the first lecture, Fifteenth- 
Century History Shakespeare’s Plays,” where Mr. Kingsford lays 
Hall the chief blame for the misapprehensions which here and 
there mar the genuine plays and make Henry historically worthless 


must attributed own peculiar skill that has given 
the history its correct logical development without any undue straining the 
facts chronology. His material was doubt the whole good, but was 
his native genius that enabled him excel his authorities the portrayal 
the true essential character the chief actors the drama. Thus Richard 
remains sense the best history the reign which possess, whilst 
Henry the idealised hero-king marks fitly the climax Medievalism. 


the second lecture, entitled English Letters and the Intellectual 
Ferment,” Mr. Kingsford deals with the introduction English 
the vehicle private correspondence. was the reign Henry 
that the use English for letter-writing first became fashionable. 
Mr. Kingsford shows that ability write was much more common 
than has generally been supposed. Indeed the fifteenth century was 
time marked educational progress,” might inferred, apart 
from other evidence, from the large number schools that were 
founded. this lecture and the following one Social Life and 
the Wars the Roses,” the author adduces many proofs that the 
social life the time was but little dislocated the quarrels 
political factions. Those who did not meddle politics and were 
able avoid active service the wars, for the most part went 
unscathed.” This opinion not new, but Mr. Kingsford has placed 
beyond reach cavil. There was, however, plenty lawlessness 
and corruption, the author brings out the lecture 
The Cornish seamen the fifteenth 
century were fully the equals the Elizabethans daring, cupidity, 
and unscrupulousness. Some them, like the two Hawleys and Harry 
Pay, were times employed the Crown, and even their private 
enterprises seem have preyed aliens. the century went on, 
however, there was increase sheer indiscriminate piracy, and the 
exploits Mixtow and William Kyd, narrated length Mr. 
Kingsford, furnish amazing tale impudence and graft. 

The lecture London the Fifteenth Century,” though full 
useful information, somewhat overcrowded with detail. the 
final lecture, Mr. Kingsford essays vindication the first Duke 
Suffolk. His arguments are forcibly presented, but are not quite 
convincing; one nowadays supposes that Suffolk was the knave 
and fool which contemporary enemies and later Yorkist writers made 
him out be; but his consistent ill-success can hardly have been due 
entirely bad luck the malice political opponents. Still, 
well have the unhappy man’s case pleaded able advocate, 
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some points Mr. Kingsford unexpectedly conservative. Thus 
still believes the Lancastrian Experiment, which blames for 
the that was evident the middle the 
century. His view Henry and his times have noticed above. 
But the whole the lectures challenge and often disprove the 
places the text-books about the fifteenth century. Mr. Kingsford’s 
main purpose is, his own words, show that violence and 
disorder incidental the breakdown medievalism were but 
ficial feature which confounded the politics and confused the chronicles 


the time.” all,” adds, there went silently 
that steady growth national consciousness which the real quality 


England under the Early Tudors (1485-1529). (University London 
Intermediate Source-Books History, No. VI.) 
1925. pp. Longmans. 9s. 6d. 


teachers history must have been faced occasion with 
the difficulty getting behind the printed words the well-established 
text-book, and proving immature minds that history dynamic, 
not static, incomplete and ever-changing picture that may 
regarded from many different points view. The series source- 
books issued the University London much help the teacher 
this difficulty, and might well used further afield. They provide 
selections original material which the teacher can use illustrate 
his lectures, and which the student can study the various types 
contemporary authorities—treaties, statutes, letters and forth— 
and base thereon his first attempts historical inquiry. 

Mr. Williams’ England under the Early Tudors good example 
this type book. His selections are arranged five divisions, 
under the headings political, constitutional, ecclesiastical, social and 
economic, and Ireland. They are prefaced note sources, 
admirable for its brevity and clarity, though its interest would have 
been greater had felt justified saying more about the branches 
the administration from which many the documents have come. 
study official sources, distinct from mere use their contents, 
inevitably leads one study the institutions whence they emanate, 
and one might have been glad the editor had given less space 
political matters, and had merged his section Council and Star 
Chamber larger division Administration, which might have 
done something show how far government was still household 
matter, and what extent there were already existence organised 
public departments. 

selecting illustrative sources, two policies may followed. 
Either, eclectic choice possible, one can provide running 
commentary the events the period under survey; or, selecting 
only few the main points issue, one can illustrate them various 
authorities, each different type and sometimes contradictory, but 
each the main throwing new light the matter question. The 
latter method would give more scope the teacher showing his 
students the way handle original material, but the former has the 
illustrating period more fully, and the main 
the one which Mr. Williams has adopted, though there lack 
the variety the documents quotes. 

The social and economic section, though short, particularly 
interesting, for includes some amusing comments upon England 
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from Relation Venetian Ambassador, and delightful descrip- 
tions Erasmus Sir Thomas More and the English Court. The 
troubled years after 1529 make difficult remember how brightly 
King Henry VIII’s reign began, when Erasmus thought him the most 
sensible monarch his age and his Court veritable temple the 


The Story the Renaissance. Hupson. 1924. 268 pp. 
Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

Ten Florentine Painters. Mary 1923. 127 pp. Horace 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. 


the period the Renaissance all men’s powers were 
Such the dominant theme Mr. Hudson’s interesting and suggestive 
little book. treats the Renaissance universal movement, 
not confined art letters, but affecting the whole realm life 
and thought. tell the Story the Renaissance from this point 
view 260 pages light task, and not surprising times his 
canvas overcrowded and occasional omissions and inaccuracies can 
detected. Nevertheless are convinced that his method the 
right one, and that insisting the essential unity between the 
various aspects the great awakening—geographical and scientific 
discoveries, the classical revival, new developments art and educa- 
tion, religious reform—he has contributed true understanding 
the subject. 

curious that the account the revival learning France 
should omit the name Lefévre d’Etaples, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished representative among Frenchmen the connexion between 
the intellectual and spiritual Renaissance which Mr. Hudson 
effectively draws attention dealing with England. The translation 
made Aretino for Humphrey Gloucester was Aristotle’s Politics, 
not the Poetics Lorenzo dei Medici died 1492; therefore 
misleading say that Dean Colet, who reached Italy 1493, 
mingled freely with the brilliant circle Lorenzo the Magnificent 
(p. 66), although certainly came contact with many Lorenzo’s 
intimates. The chapter the Renaissance religion perhaps the 
best the book. the Reformation set forth the re-birth 
the spiritual nature man without which the Renaissance ideal 
the complete development human personality would not have been 
attained; Protestantism, however, merely meant exchange 
tyrants,” and liberty thought due the failure its exponents 
“to take back the which the Reformation had for the 
moment bestowed. 

Miss Innes’ Florentine Painters serves illustration from 
one aspect the subject the general principles expounded Mr. 
Hudson. The adoption nature the place convention the 
standard art and life, the advance technical knowledge and the 
striving after ideal harmony are characteristics the Renaissance 
which made Florentine art what is. Miss Innes brings her subject 
adequate acquaintance with modern art criticism, although 
view Mr. Berenson’s more recent pronouncements (Cf. Florentine 
Painters, third edition, and Sienese Painter the Franciscan Legend) 
rash describe the allegorical frescoes the Lower Church 
Assisi undoubtedly Giotto’s. greater value her individual 
artistic perception and her power conveying her own delight the 
pictures which she describes. She particularly happy dealing 
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with the Umbrians, Perugino and Raphael, whom she unblushingly 
and quite justifiably includes among the Florentines. This little book 
should prove real stimulus the study Italian art. 

Apy. 


Social and Political Ideas Some Great Thinkers the Renaissance 
216 pp. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


not easy clothe course lectures with artistic unity even 
when the lectures have been planned and given single lecturer. 
far more difficult when half dozen more have been constrained 
into Any excuse would, however, good enough justify 
the publication work excellent some that contained 
and justice publisher, editor, and authors alike must said 
that the contents are well worth seven and sixpence. 

Some the lecturers are little dubious about the title the 
book which they appear. Miss Levett demurely remarks that 
open, suppose, contributor this book attach each 
great thinker the Renaissance the Reformation choice,” 
and then proceeds extend this liberty detaching her subject, 
Sir John Fortescue, from both. religion,” she writes, 
impossible trace Fortescue any shade influence either 
Reformation while politics his constitutionalism 
was either medieval quite modern and anything rather than 
characteristic the new Messianic monarchy the Renaissance. 
Not king but council Fortescue’s desideratum. Dr. Matthews 
equally doubtful Calvin’s place this particular galley; not that 
would detach him from the Reformation from the Renaissance, 
but that his ideas have little regard politics any society but 
the Church; and, the late Dr. Fairbairn said, words which have 
unintended double meaning, Catholicism essentially doctrine 
the Church. Calvinism essentially doctrine God.” 
Calvin theology was all much Nature was Wordsworth 
would have felt nothing but contempt for man who could find 
progress towards some earthly Utopia sufficient food for the life 
the spirit,” and the political value Calvinism consisted mainly 
the fact that made some small communities States too tough 
digested into larger masses despotism. 

The other lectures come more readily under the title the book, 
though one feels conscious certain uneasiness under the yoke due 
the ambiguity the terms social and political, Renaissance and 

Mr. Jacob contributes learned and thoughtful 
discourse Nicolas Cusa, who sense the less insular counter- 
part Fortescue. But their common constitutionalism Renais- 
sance not Nicolas’ advocacy the Conciliar 
movement illustration transient tendency the part the 
Church take colour from the secular parliaments and estates 
the Middle Ages, Fortescue’s writings are protest against New 
Monarchy? Nicolas, indeed, goes over the Papal cause Fortescue 
makes his peace with Edward IV; and these incidents might justify 
their inclusion among Renaissance politicians. But these second 
thoughts are not the thoughts for which they are remembered. 
unlikely that Henry VIII could have made himself Supreme Head 
the Church had not Pius prohibited appeals General Council 
and the protagonists and rivals for absolute monarchy are nearer the 
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heart the Renaissance, had one, than the councils and constitu- 
tions Nicolas and Fortescue. have take the words the 
title having merely chronological signification and meaning 
only the period the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

Sir Thomas More comes into the picture, any interpretation, 
virtue his Utopia. But, says Dr. Reed, the form that this chapter 
has taken forbids that should more than give his Utopia its 
place More’s busy life his social and political ideas dissolve 
into biographical sketch which finds room for such facts that 
More was Speaker the House Commons and acted secretary 
the king. The sketch More’s life man letters and not 
man affairs, and open some criticism for what says well for 
what omits. Professor Thomson writes classical scholar the 
greatest his kind, Erasmus; but there food for historical thought 
his quiet jest that there are some who appear think that literary 
skill illegitimate advantage which some scholars enjoy over 
(p. 165), and his elucidation Erasmus’ meaning and 
intention, particularly his edition the New Testament. The fact 
that his translation was into Latin has caused underrated, but 
was this which gave the book its immense effect. For one thing, 
only Latin could the Catholic Church but more import- 
ant was the psychological result. The clergy had kept the Vulgate 
and their vernacular tongues different compartments their minds 
discrepancies did not obtrude, particularly when the vernacular version 
came from the Vulgate. But have placed side side the same 
Latin compartment both the Vulgate and accurate version produced 
which led and therein lay the truth Charles 
V’s remark that Erasmus had laid the egg which Luther hatched. 

Mr. lecture Luther have the most acute and 
profound contribution the volume. effect penetrating 
criticism Dr. Figgis’s representation Luther the rival Hobbes 
and Machiavelli the pre-eminent place the creation the 
modern and contends that, while Luther one time expressed 
the Catholic (and view that was the duty the civil 
sovereign reform abuses the behest the Church, and another 
took the Free Church view that the civil sovereign has right 
suppress heresy all, never held that lay with him tolerate 
not seemed good That, course, was the view taken 
Henry VIII, and his expression the Acts Supremacy and 
Six Articles consummated the breach between England and the 
Lutheran Church. religion the says Mr. Allen 
characteristic epigram, for those who have Luther 
absolved from that charge; made religion his own. 

such absolution granted Machiavelli the Editor, who 
excels himself and adds variety the volume his vigour denun- 
ciation. The Florentine charged less with his parentage the 
modern State than with his surrender the (p. 109) and with 
its made manifest Borgia, the enlightened 
despots the eighteenth century, fools whose obvious 
imbecility was scarcely palliated doubtful (p. 11), 
the Germans 1914 with their perfidy and and 


Bolsheviks with their abysmal 
treachery,” cruelty,” bottomless and brazen 


effrontery never before (pp. 118, 120). They are very 
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near their appropriate and inevitable and Mussolini, 
too, warned that day authority will short” unless 
abjures his devotion Machiavelli. The Florentine’s 
are, however, unequally yoked: ignored goodness man just 
ignored gunpowder war. Goodness and gunpowder!” 
(p. 121). The connexion rather like Oliver Cromwell’s Trust God 
and keep your powder dry,” and one can imagine the shade 
Machiavelli muttering, case, lord,” and 


Discourse upon Usury. Taomas Witson. Introduction 
1925. viii 392 pp. Bell. 


Mr. Tawney has added another his valuable works English 
economic life the sixteenth century writing this introduction 
the reprint brochure usury (1572). His purpose has naturally 
led him treat large diversity subjects; order show how 
capital and the demand for were growing, and how, precisely, the 
demand was met, surveys the whole economic field. The farmer, 
great and small, the manufacturer and the foreign trader all needed 
capital, but the supply had not yet begun flow well-known 
channels; was the sixteenth century that the channels were dug. 
Consequently this largely history detail, description many 
rivulets moving irregularly and circuitously but pushing their way on, 
account first confusing, sometimes reiterative, but having 
unity purpose like the phenomena which describes. The work 
canalisation was sorely hampered public opinion, and the 
development opinion too Mr. Tawney gives admirable account, 
relating the doctrines usury the general social theories the time. 

The most acute difficulties prohibiting usury arose connexion 
with foreign bills. There was conflict policy between the bullionists 
and those who wished control foreign exchange transactions. 
Government could prohibit the export bullion, could prohibit 
exchange transactions. What could not do, unless trade were 
paralysed altogether, was prohibit (p. 70). Gradually 
foreign exchange market was built up. view current doctrines 
the Continent need not surprised learn that the Council 

ascribed the rise prices produced repeated depreciations 
the currency the fall the exchanges” (p. 70). The money- 
lenders suffered for their error. sometimes supposed that the 
Act 1571 involved surrender the orthodox party and authorised 
per cent. legal rate interest. This was not so. The Act 
merely made distinction which only loans above per cent. 
continued criminal, while for those per cent. less the 
debtor who chose take legal proceedings recover any interest 
promised could (p. 161). These are but few among many 
valuable points. 

The chief interest Doctor Wilson’s Discourse, way Dialogue 
and that was written layman, representative 
public servant. Much pure dogmatism, rhetorical condemna- 
tion based authority mingled with pained surprise the initial 
paradox usury, the returning unequal for equal. The civilian’s 
oration most worth reading; gives detailed account the 
foreign exchanges and the use finance bills, dry exchange,” held 
the most pernicious form There also curious black 
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list the shifts which men resorted order pay interest in- 
directly (pp. 289-298), and still more curious list exceptions, 
modes indirect usury which are tolerated (pp. 
harm bribing judge with free loan, taking your interest 
the shape justice not otherwise obtainable (p. 316). The following 
should probably condemn nowadays method Unfair Com- 
petition. apothecary lendeth the physician £100 the 
year freely, because shall send his bills receipts unto him and 
land and resell the same price, having received the intermediate 
rents but this action culpable the agent known other grounds 
usurer! Dr. Wilson does not allow the advocates usury 
make out plausible case. 

can see reason why the old-fashioned spelling should retained 
this reprint. Harrop. 


History the Tory Party, 1640-1714. 1924. 
525 pp. Clarendon Press. 18s. 


has written first book that assures him once 
place among the historians the seventeenth century. not 
new claim that has staked out, but new part old mine that 
has worked, and with profit. has not only delved for years 
the printed literature the century, has burrowed into many 
manuscripts the British Museum and the Bodleian. His the 
work one who has loved the old from his youth and who 
has not been content until could put his fingers upon every particle 
information that served explain that cause. New conclusions 
wide import has not offered us, but has turned many details 
that are fresh, and furnished from obscure manuscripts with body 
new illustrations that serves fill out our notions seventeenth- 
century ideals and parties. 

His work answer those—there are not few his own 
University Oxford—who believe that there something necessarily 
dreary and ponderous about complete research, that the best books are 
those that not attempt cover all the ground. proves again 
that thorough research need not divorced from excellent historical 
writing. Something seventeenth-century stateliness and rhythm 
has passed into his style; his pages abound metaphors that would 
honour Meredith; some his phrases will become part the 
lore the subject. ungracious complain all brilliant 
writer, but think Mr. Feiling would well read more the 
French masters style. There not enough the higher mechanics 
outline about his chapters, his paragraphs not always fit closely 
together; for that matter has not good sense the unity 
the paragraph the sentence. easy matter trace the 
fortunes party through pages chronological narrative and 
hold the same time the relation that party the general political 
situation always the fore. The reader often stops and says 
himself, This excellent, must remember this; but where are 

goes without saying that the author Tory, but one 
without malice, who could not love Conservatism much loved 
not the muse history more. His fairness springs from sympathetic 
understanding the time with which dealing. now and then 
seems overlook the weaknesses Charles not because 
has illusions about the sacred Martyr,” but because assumes that 
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the reader knows all about that, and concerned rather with the 
sentiments and thought that gave body Toryism. 

Some Thomas Fuller’s skill miniature has fallen upon him. 
epithets have rightness, that supreme realist, Ashley Cooper.” 
necessarily much concerned with Clarendon, and that figure, who 
has been many times drawn competent hands, has never been more 
adequately limned, nor with more economy line. His four pages 
the rise Harley will have used every historian who has 
with the later Earl Oxford. 

Mr. Feiling knows the counties and county families England 
his century, and their relations one another and politics and 
religion. The squabbles and election struggles constituencies, their 
economic interests and religious variety, are him, few scholars, 
old story. can write members Parliament with 
standing the pressures put upon them. His England not that 
London and the country, but England made West Ridings, 
Worcestershires and Cornwalls. 

conceives constitutional royalists long before the Grand 
Remonstrance. Triennial Bill, the Acts abolish Star 
Chamber and High Commission the impeachment Strafford 
—all these were introduced with the open approval the tacit consent 
the Royalist front bench.” And again: negative and 
destructive work the constitutional Royalists was done August 
1641. that date they had formed the right wing virtually 
unanimous Such sentences seem assume 
constitutional party before its inception. 1640 Falkland and Hyde 
had the same ends view Pym and Hampden. When Pym and 
Hampden moved forwards towards revolutionary policy, Falkland and 
Hyde slowed step and went another way. 

When Mr. Feiling says that the note-books and post-bags Pym 
were filled with nice calculations and urgent appeals,”’ easy enough 
believe that right, but one remains sceptical about the possibility 
finding the proof. 

Mr. Feiling seems less successful with the reign William III 
and Queen Anne than with his earlier history, but this may because 
not position judge. His portraits seem less distinctive, 
his narrative less easy follow. NOTESTEIN. 


Grande Fuite Décembre 1793 Situation Politique Religieuse 
Bas-Rhin 1794 1799. Par Rodolphe Reuss. 1924. 
viii 338 pp. Publications Faculté des Lettres 
versité Strasbourg. Fascicule 20. francs. 


troubles more less common all France under the first 
Republic were aggravated Alsace its position frontier 
province. When the Austrian forces the end 1793 were driven 
out Alsace Hoche and Pichegru, they were accompanied 
multitude—it said 40,000—of French men and women. Some were 
émigrés who, having returned with the invader, naturally shared his 
retreat; some were inhabitants who had too openly avowed their 
royalist sympathies; most were people definite party, filled with 
vague fear returning under the reign terror established Alsace 
the representatives the Convention. Others had been actually 
forced the Austrians help their transport service. great 
many these fugitives were soon reduced the utmost distress and 
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became eager return their homes. But they would have done 
the peril their lives, the system Terror was still force, and 
the agents the government inflicted the severest retribution all 
places suspected disloyalty, that the department the Lower 
Rhine lay almost desolate. 

The consequences this state things continued perplex the 
departmental authorities for the next six years, while the central 
government, varying its instructions with every fresh revolution 
Paris, aggravated their trouble. After the fall Robespierre many 
demands fugitives for restoration were granted, and, early 1795, 
the Convention adopted law which would have allowed the mass 
humble folk return. But after the insurrection the 13th Ven- 
démiaire both the central and the local authorities became more 
rigorous. The threat new invasion 1796 made them still more 
severe and the coup the 18th Fructidor tended revive the 
spirit the Reign Terror. Thus uniform policy could 
followed. Meantime number the fugitives, made desperate 
hope deferred, came back without any assurance safety. Again, 
frontier much exposed invasion, the crossing and re-crossing 
émigrés the strict sense was constant cause anxiety. The 
question, too, what course the State should take with refractory priests, 
troublesome everywhere, was peculiarly troublesome Alsace. The 
country people were mostly orthodox Catholics, who preferred the 
ministrations non-juring clergymen. The municipal authorities 
generally shared these opinions feared the ill-will their neighbours, 
and would not enforce the law further than they could help. the 
last resort, the hunted priest could usually slip across the Rhine. Thus 
the departmental authority, however zealously Jacobin, found hard 
track the priests force the rustics observe the décadi and refrain 
from dancing Sunday. And matters went until Bonaparte’s 
seizure power introduced new maxims government. 

Reuss has shown much industry, and the patient reader will 
able pick out his pages many details which illustrate the singular 
state French affairs under the first Republic. Yet his book not 
quite satisfactory. badly needs condensation. has quoted too 
often and too great length from speeches and from documents 
composed the wordy and bombastic style the period and almost 
barren information. His own narrative wants relief. Nothing 
stands out boldly the recollection the reader. There lack 
clear-cut statements and precise statistics. Altogether his book not 


Factors American History. Pollard. 1925. 327 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


WHEN the time came for Englishman deliver the Watson 
Foundation lectures, better choice could have been made than 
that Professor Pollard. true that would the last claim 
specialist’s knowledge American history; but what wanted for 
the purposes the foundation sketch broad outline the main 
tendencies the story and present them such form will 
secure the interest the hearers. Assuredly interpretation 
American developments could much more attractive British 
audience than the one given this book. Inheritance and 
Mr. Pollard deals some length with the view that the 
Americans, their opposition parliamentary government, sought 
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back more ancient view the English Constitution than that 
which achieved its final triumph the time the commonwealth. 
any case the position the various members the British Common- 
wealth Nations enables one better understand the possibilities the 
American contention. use American history for English people 
and English history for American people, provide the mirror 
truth. The more they change, the more they grow alike. the whole 
range our differences opinion, whether matters like blockade, 
freedom the seas, right search, continuous voyage, the limit 
territorial waters, problems like union and secession, the treatment 
native races, the government dependencies, there hardly 
British precedent which America has not appealed, nor American 
principle which Great Britain has not subsequent lectures 
Mr. Pollard explains the which the United States became 
the pillar and bedrock constitutional conservatism; and deals with 
the growth nationality and New Birth our 
New Soil” the story told the development self-satisfied 
democracy under frontier conditions; the strange forms which 
sometimes took; and the antinomy between North and South, 
which was solved the dominance the West, that stood for national 
unity. 

note the whirligig time under which 
America has reverted ideas the sovereignty the State which 
were anathema the time the Revolution. Idealism presents 
difficult field plough, because the years question were mainly 
characterised spirit very far from idealist; but throughout there 
has been strong strain idealism masses the American popu- 
lation, and President Wilson’s crusade behalf the League 
Nations and the successful demand prohibition, whatever their 
meritsin other ways, least showed the strength idealism American 

olitics. 

this state things the task the preacher reconciliation 
either continent easy one. Indeed, far historians and 
the issues history are concerned, there now contest. Prejudice 
still stalks abroad, the master many legions; but its adherents are 
not amongst those who can influenced Watson Foundation 
lectures. 


History the Foreign Policy the United States. 
1924. 490 pp. The Macmillan Company. 18s. 

The United States Neighbour from Canadian Point View. 
1925. 259 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Diplomatic Relations Great Britain and the United States. 
Expansionists 1812. 1925. 309 pp. The 

Company. 6d. 


write another single-volume history the foreign relations 
the United States bold undertaking. The student has already 
masterly volume Professor Fish, American Diplomacy (1915, 
4th edn., 1923), and two other works high authority, Century 
American Diplomacy 1776-1876 (1901), Foster, and 
The American Diplomacy (1905, new edn. 1918), 
Moore, the one laying emphasis upon diplomatic practice, the 
other upon international law, besides the earlier volume Schuyler 
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(1886), slighter sketch Hart (1901, new edn. 1905), and the two- 
work Johnson (1916). Yet Dr. Adams justified 
his book differs both scope and method from each these. Almost 
third given events since the Spanish-American War, 
throughout there are full references recent studies, and Dr. Adams’ 
manner that rather the speaker than the writer. intent 
upon making his way through much intricate detail the clear 
exposition complicated subject, and not solicitous the 
shape his sentences the precision his statements. The method 
has great merits; the argument never encumbered the recital 
events which have part init. has also its defects. The book 
inaccurate, and Dr. Adams has not escaped severe criticism (cf. Amer. 
Hist. Rev., xxx. 835-7). Searching revision needed. But were its 
inaccuracies corrected the book would the best introduction the 
subject which has been written. 

The United States Neighbour based the Watson Chair 
Lectures for 1925. ask man deliver seven single lectures 
seven separate audiences each which must assume almost 
complete ignorance his subject, and then make useful book 
them, set him well-nigh impossible task. Sir Robert Falconer 
has kept for the more part well-worn paths. The most interesting 
chapter that the economic relations Canada and the United 
States. 

Mr. Mowat’s Diplomatic Relations Great Britain and the United 
States very skilful and agreeably written, and convenient 
have the story Anglo-American relations gathered together 
single volume; but although based upon examination the 
original authorities contains almost nothing which not already 
found the American works which reference has been made, 
while lacks that grasp the factors which have determined American 
policy which they are distinguished. This arises from Mr. Mowat’s 
interpretation his subject. him the intercourse between 
the Foreign Office and the Department State, and studied 
official correspondence and the instruments international agree- 
ment which issue therefrom, supplemented the private memoirs 
diplomatists and occasional reference parliamentary congressional 
debates. This view diplomatic history superficially. 
because can treated that tempting, and dangerous, 
even Mr. Mowat and leads him into slips like the description 
Clay one the great Virginians,” and that 158 Robert 
Tombs, Democrat, the introducer the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
the when that statesman did not spell his name, not 
correctly described Democrat 1854, and did not introduce 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and, less trivial matter than such errors, 
leads misinterpretation. 

Mr. Mowat’s limitations are aptly illustrated Professor Pratt’s 
1812. Mr. Mowat was only bad luck and some 
political blundering which decided that the strength America 
should directed against England instead being cast England’s 
side (p. 30; ef. Mr. Mowat does not mention the 
West. Professor Pratt explains detail, what has long been common 
knowledge general way, that the war was least much due 
Indian relations and the land hunger the Western settlers 
questions impressment and neutral trade, and that there were very 
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articular reasons why the animosity the United States should have 

een directed against Great Britain and not against France, and that 
precisely this year 1812. Professor Pratt shows also, not only that 
the war was very largely the work the frontier, but that there was 
already acute jealousy between North and South, and that ina 
large measure attributed the failure. The acquisition 
Canada was balance that East Florida, but the administration 
never sought the former with real enthusiasm, nor Congress the 
Already the main lines the history the United States the nine- 
teenth century were drawn. The growth the West made each 
section more homogeneous and less like the other. each, therefore, 
did become more desirable control the federal government. 
each was offered opportunity secure such control the addition 
new States sympathetic itself. this process three issues were 
possible—a balance, superiority limited rule law, the 
unrestricted dominion one section and the secession the other. 
Professor Pratt only concerned with the first tentative efforts 
secure compromise. lucid and admirably documented study. 


The Continental System: Economic Interpretation. 
1922. 420 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 
The Grain Supply England during the Napoleonic Period. W.F. 


Dr. explains that when was invited prepare his 
book for publication under the auspices the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, had fall back study which had 
itself been hastily put together. had also confine his researches 
material which was accessible Sweden. Nor had the advan- 
tage consulting Dr. Melvin’s Napoleon’s Navigation System 
(New York, 1919), for did not reach him time. The author would 
the first, therefore, admit that his work may require correction 
detail. doubtful, however, whether would wish modify 
his conclusions any respect. study the economic ideas 
the back the Continental System his book valuable. well 
acquainted with the literature Mercantilism, and his interpretation 
the Continental System throughout conducted the light 
that knowledge. shows that when the belligerents were faced 
the problem how they could damage each other’s economic structure 
they reverted the traditional methods Mercantilism. exclude 
imports self-blockade was adopted, and behind this wall industries 
were developed order supply the home market and also 
exports. Great Britain was ruined not shortage 

glut goods for which she could not find market. 
followed that while was wrong buy from the enemy was meri- 
torious make the enemy buy. But Great Britain was better 
position than France achieve this end; for while Napoleon set out 
buy nothing from Great Britain, the command the seas well-nigh 
compelled him buy nothing from any other country. particular, 
Great Britain was stronger position make all Colonial trade 
trade than she had been the days before the revolt the 
American Colonies. Dr. Heckscher traces how British exports reached 
the Continent such clandestine ways smuggling and the corrup- 
tion Napoleon’s own agents, and devious routes through the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic. But the most interesting breaches 
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the System were made Napoleon himself the granting licences, 
for did not see why should not reap fiscal advantages from 
importations which was powerless completely prevent. 
true that attempts were made dictate what should imported 
naval stores and specie), but the number licences granted 
inevitably frustrated such efforts. 

Although the mutual blockade became practice little more than 
intensive trade war which Great Britain had obvious advantages, 
must not supposed that this country did not suffer acutely from 
the consequences the Continental System. The natural course 
trade was largely diverted, and even when flowed its old channels 
was constant danger interruption. Consequently trade was 
highly speculative. difficult, Dr. Heckscher points out, 
analyse the causes the crisis 1810-11, but clear that the 
attempts find new markets South America had serious effects 
Great Britain. These attempts were due the fact that the Conti- 
nental System led the accumulation unsaleable goods this 
country. Charlotte Bronté has described with remarkable insight 
Shirley the difficulties which the manufacturers found themselves. 
was the impossibility disposing his accumulated stocks 
cloth that led Robert Moore, will remembered, attempt 
make economies production introducing the new shearing frames. 
This step precipitated the attack the mill, the historical accuracy 
the details which has been confirmed later evidence. 

has been suggested that had Napoleon adopted the modern view 
what blockade should would have secured his end. 
had, for instance, forbidden the export cereals Great Britain 
the critical years would have forced her submit. Dr. Holland 
Rose once suggested that was only Napoleon’s purblind Mercantilism 
that prevented him from taking this step. Dr. Heckscher does not 
agree. argues that Napoleon did not attempt starve Great 
Britain into surrender because recognised that could not so. 
This view supported the more elaborate researches Mr. 
Freeman Galpin his Grain Supply England during the Napoleonic 
Period. true that Great Britain was longer self-sufficient with 
respect food supplies, but Napoleon had only modified control 
over part the foreign supply. means extended cultivation 
and economies consumption home, together with increased 
imports from America, Great Britain could have countered Napoleon’s 
move had made it. Dr. Heckscher does not explain quite clearly 
why did not make it. From the fact that Napoleon exerted every 
effort supply the different parts his Empire with adequate food 
supplies concludes that knew that did not injure enemy 
provide him with (p. 343). What supposed have 
believed that would injure enemy deprive him the precious 
metals, and that send him cereals was means doing this. The 
point which Dr. Heckscher misses that Napoleon could only deprive 
Great Britain corn forbidding export which would have 
produced glut within the Empire. could not afford ruin his 
own farmers score against his enemies. Mercantilism had always 
sought secure good return for the cultivators the soil encour- 
aging export when prices seemed likely fall. This consideration, 
rather than any idea that was injuring Great Britain either 
sending her corn draining her specie, must have weighed heavily 
with the Emperor and his advisors. 
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Mr. Galpin has carefully traced the course the harvests 
this country from 1800 1813. His general conclusion that 
Great Britain had ceased self-sufficing the extent supplies 
for approximately seven weeks the year. has also made 
special study the Licensed which regards method 
winning the (p. 122), which the English Government having 
hit upon pursued despite attacks home and 


1924. 598 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 30s. 

History the Public Land Policies. 1924. 
xix 591 pp. The Macmillan Company. 20s. 


Paxson gives philosophy history, taking the 
ever-changing frontier the United States America his field. 
The psychology the frontier settler acutely analysed. see 
him lonely, self-reliant, sensitive national feeling, incurably 
optimistic and always impatient opposition, whether from the 
moneyed magnates the East from the native Indians who 
encumbered the coveted land. How fortunate was for the frontier 
spirit American life that when the frontier came end there were 
colonies Spain waiting conquered and inventors ready with the 
automobile indulge the national craving for movement! The 
author never crushed beneath his facts; and less concerned with 
formal periods than with the influence geography history and 
economic circumstances policy. shows how the debtor psycho- 
logy the Western settler reacted the history American banking, 
and how the exploitation America’s vast heritage gave birth the 
American System continental self-sufficiency, with its balance 
between East and West, the tariff for the one and free land for the 
other. Among the big facts which the author cleverly extracts 
from his mass detail give one The open frontier and 
the abundance land made hard drive Americans into factories 
(p. 403), that 1850 America was fifty years behind Europe 
the application steam power but its application 
locomotion she was almost level with Europe. Her continent 
clamoured for railways across it; and her great river systems 
supplied superb nursery for the steamboat. some excellent 
concluding chapters Mr. Paxson shows the interdependence transport 
and agriculture, the influence the railways opening the public 
lands settlement, and the financing railway construction land 
grants. Land grant railways succeeded the United States and also 
Canada, whereas they failed Australia, because the former 
countries the interval between investment and return was comparatively 

Professor Hibbard covers detail part the ground over which 
Professor Paxson sweeps. His book difficult reading, and are 
thankful for the short summaries the end certain the chapters. 
the history public land policy the United States the central act 
the Homestead Act 1862, under which settlers could acquire farms 
160 acres the public lands free charge condition living for 
five years the homestead. There was much evasion its intention 
through the permission commutation,” i.e. the commutation 
homesteaded quarter-sections (through the payment nominal sum 
much under their real value) into land which could resold forthwith 
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their market value. But the whole the Act 1862 did produce 
genuine settlement, long the main theatre new settlement was 
the most easily cultivated soil the Middle West. But when applied 
the semi-arid region was idea the farm small 
acres within the semi-arid regions was tenacious but untenable 
(p. 409). recent years efforts have been made adapt the 
stead new conditions enlarging the area 320 acres (1909), and 
diminishing the period residence three years (1912). Towards 
the close the century America began see that she was losing her 
timber too great rate, but her first effort correct this, the Timber 
Act 1873, encourage the growth timber western 
was ludicrous failure—because the trees would not grow there, any 
rate the extent necessary make them commercially profitable. 
Better results have been obtained since 1900 the policy con- 
servation existing resources, whether timber, oil, water sites 
public parks. Effective conservation presupposes accurate classi- 
fication lands; and this big task was begun the United States 
Geological Survey 1879. The impetus given conservation 
President Roosevelt 1907 extended Canada; indeed was Dr. 
Fernow, Dean the Faculty Forestry the University Toronto, 
who stimulated the movement which Roosevelt headed. his final 
chapter Mr. Hibbard argues that though the land policies the past 
were marked wastefulness and weakness executive action, the 
trend towards free land policy was irresistible. Fay. 


287 pp. Allen Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The Early Life and Letters Cavour. 1925. 
384 pp. Milford. 


Camillo Cavour, Cinque Discorsi Edited WARREN. 
1923. pp. Clarendon Press. 3s. 


The Making Modern Italy. Introduction 
Re. 1925. pp. Ernest Benn. 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. Hinkley felt that was necessary recount once again the 
history the Italian Risorgimento she could either have confined her 
remarks this subject brief and impartial account the main 
facts, she could, alternatively, have attempted the more difficult 
task presenting her readers the events the they 
were viewed Mazzini. And perhaps this last has been her intention. 
But what actually has happened her that she has been over- 
mastered completely Mazzini’s personality give biased 
and distorted account that difficult period history, while appearing 
take the attitude one who aiming the truthful repre- 
sentation historical facts. is, her book reads had been 
written some fifty sixty years ago, when factious feeling between 
Moderates and Democrats ran high and when few the most important 
and least accessible sources had been published. She seems exclusively 
have worked English sources, and when the safe guidance Mr. 
Bolton King’s and Mr. books failed her, she allowed herself 
swayed almost unreasoning hatred Napoleon III and 
Cavour. diplomacy she describes shifty and 
(p. 166); Cavour and Napoleon come for almost 
incessant obloquy; Victor Emmanuel said (p. 233) that 
spiritual muscles, weakened long surrender personal self- 
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indulgence, could longer respond the call for the 
other hand, the omission any reference even the most relevant 
works her period, printed abroad, seems lend disquieting 
cance sentences such Genoa, Sardinia, Turin, Alessandria, 
Spezia and other towns (p. 95), the mention the Govern. 
connection with the brothers Bandiera (p. 75), and the 
description d’Azeglio’s Ultimi casi Romagna great 
(p. But one could overlook even more serious blemishes there 
were sufficient qualities balance them. charm, 
ness, passionate devotion Italy are doubt well described, but 
according Mrs. Hinkley was faultless his political conduct 
was blameless private life, and belated panegyric carries 
conviction even though its subject man great Mazzini. 

Mr. White gives another side the picture; deals, and deals 
excellently, with the early life Cavour; has doubt had the 
advantage the guidance which Ruffini’s masterly books this sub- 
ject afforded him, and has also been able avail himself 
advice, but has made very good use such helps. His translation 
letters most readable and has pieced together Cavour’s 
correspondence sagacious curtailments and brief but pointed 
information, that succeeds giving continuous account which 
illuminating the development the young politician and grip- 
ping human interest. Mr. White shows how much real idealism 
went the making the diplomatist. The man Cavour, with his 
failings, his gambling instinct, his worldliness, his love affairs, clearly 
portrayed, but are also shown his devotion certain fundamental 
principles, the care with which trained himself the career which 
felt from early youth would his, and one realises how certain his 
convictions developed, notably his wholehearted admiration for 
English institutions and his power limit political effort the attain- 
ment objects which were within the reach possibility. The one 
observation that would make minor one. Cavour almost 
exclusively wrote French during his earlier years, and gave proper 
names their French spellings; Mr. White rightly has transliterated 
Italian names into Italian spelling, but has not always been con- 
sistent this practice. prints Camillo Cavour, but Marquis 
Gustave Cavour, Count Pralormo, but Count Collegno. Selvio 
for Silvio Pellico the index misprint. 

little book which may serve complement Mr. 
work Mr. Warren’s edition five Cavour’s speeches. They are 
well chosen. Cavour never was polished orator and his Italian not 
immune from broad Gallicisms; but his speeches are models clear- 
ness and courage, and one easily understands how telling they must 
have been the time. Cavour used say that was never happy 
when facing the House Parliament. The introduction adequate 
its object and will help readers understand the occasion and the 
importance each the speeches. interesting reminded 
these days, when the doctrine Free Trade seems the wane, that 
Cavour was thoroughgoing admirer Cobden, and read his con- 
vinced presentment the benefits Free Trade Piedmont his 
speech April 1851. 

Professor Solmi’s book covers much wider field; was written 
for popular series elementary text-books published for the Univer- 
popolare,” and was written time when reaction the 
Great War Socialism and Pacifism were prevalent Italy. one 
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this mind, one easily appreciates his reasons for stressing 
markedly the patriotic note his book. clever and unassuming 
attempt showing the continuity Italian politics from 1815 
1918, and also the presentment certain international questions 
they are viewed modern Italian patriots. Were not for this, 
should inclined question the wisdom translating such work 
into English for manual seldom suited other readers than those 
for whom originally was written. But the Italian opinion upon 
recent events rarely heard this country, that there perhaps 
some justification for the present translation. If, however, this book 
had translated all, little more care should have been bestowed 
upon the quality the rendering. The editor has added brief 
preface and useful bibliography. 


The Origin the War 1870. ByR.H.Lorp. 1924. xvi 
368 pp. Harvard University Press (Milford). 16s. each. 


THESE two volumes, dealing with two critical phases Bismarck’s 
career, the one when had been eight years office, the other within 
three years his dismissal, are excellent examples the valuable 
contributions now being made American historical scholarship. 
Professor Lord has the more theme, for the Hohen- 
zollern candidature the throne Spain—apart from the momentous 
results which led—has for students Bismarck’s statecraft the 
interest the crannied flower the knew the whole 
truth about it, should know most the secrets Bismarck’s life 
Mr. Lord, printing and editing from the official archives 
Berlin the documents beginning with July and ending with July, 
1870, “never hitherto printed, with very few exceptions,’ which 
contain the German official record the diplomatic crisis which led 
the outbreak the war 1870, has rendered real service. 
The introduction (110 pp.) and the text which follows are admirable 
their critical scholarship. His volume now indispensable, and 
though, himself points out, the whole truth not here, our 
knowledge very considerably advanced. Moreover, means 
the documents Mr. Lord able many points detail correct 
matters fact and invalidate disprove many inferences con- 
clusions drawn earlier workers. one essential particular has 
made illuminating contribution. carefully noting whether the 
telegram document was sent cipher clear,” the hour and 
minute which left the sender’s hand, which was despatched 
from the telegraph station, and received the other end, has been 
able prove some very substantial conclusions. his Introduction 
(pp. 81-83) shows how important these hours and are. 
better example could given than famous report 
July, which has been held responsible for much that happened 
July—whereas ‘‘can now shown, think, with complete 
certainty that the Werther report reached Ems only 3.50 p.m. and 
came Bismarck’s knowledge only about midnight—that is, each 
case, after all the great decisions the day had been made.” wish 
could follow out detail Mr. Lord’s arguments and texts, but beyond 
noting that the original draft the famous Ems telegram not 
the archives, though there are two drafts there, not Bismarck’s 
handwriting, must suffice record briefly Mr. Lord’s main con- 
clusions. When Bismarck first took hand the game still un- 
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certain, but February 1870 the outlines the plan campaign 
are revealed, and from that date onwards Bismarck’s art suppressio 
veri suggestio falsi’’ becomes clearer and clearer. Mr. Lord’s 
statement (p. 53), the Chancellor’s energies seemed 
devoted only getting Germany ready for conflict and opposing 
all suggestions that might help avert rupture,” there 
anticipation the twelve which preceded August 
Lord confirms the hilt the conviction those who believe that 
from July onwards Bismarck meant force war France, and that 
the revision and publication the Ems telegram failed, had 
second line provocation ready used. The reckless folly 
Gramont and Napoleon, particularly the instructions telegraphed 
p.m. Benedetti behind back, rendered this unnecessary, 
the Ems telegram itself Mr. Lord supports those who have held 
that Bismarck’s revision for publication deliberately altered both the 
spirit and the sense Abeken’s message bringing together things 
which originally had connection,” and the official communiqué was, 
less deliberately, supported unofficial private details. Bismarck 
knew the embroidery that these would and did receive the news- 
papers. What propagandist editor would have made 1925! 
Let note one further point. the bibliography there mention 
well-known paper Lord Acton the war 1870, published 
after his contains more than one remarkable statement, 
the accuracy which guaranteed the personal knowledge the 
writer, but for which, far know, textual proof was not and could 
not given. Acton was cemetery secrets, and that paper, 
elsewhere, drew his access information that would never 
revealed print writing. 

Professor book elaborate and detailed study Bis- 
marck’s diplomacy from August 1885 down the famous speech 
February 1888—a period two great crises the Eastern 
Question, two crises Franco-German relations, four secret 
diplomatic agreements, and continously strained relations between 
Russia and Austria; and Mr. Fuller has utilised the full the docu- 
mentary material recently available, particularly, course, Pribram’s 
two volumes the secret treaties Austria-Hungary and the six 
volumes from the German official archives, supplemented particularly 
the contributions Eckardstein, Bazzausen and Pagés. careful 
and critical bibliography shows that source value has been 
Students European history these three crowded 
years, and especially Bismarck the centre the evolution, will 
well and weigh the material provided this critical 
study. Mr. Fuller’s main thesis is, that February 1888 Bis- 
marck’s policy had reality broken down, that handed his 
successors two years later virtually impossible task, and that 
his diplomacy the zenith his power contained all the causes 
his Empire’s downfall.” Mr. Fuller holds that these causes were 
inherent the first Chancellor’s entire and that had been 

wer from 1890 onwards, his actual policy would probably have 

much like (i.e. his successors’). This more than 

Historical and Studies (1907). 

There is, the way, very strange comment Dilke’s book 1887: 
Dilke had lately been excluded circumstances connected with his private 
life from promising career the diplomatic Mr. Fuller unaware 


that Dilke had never been the service, but had been Under-Secretary 
for Foreign for two, and Cabinet Minister for three, years, prior 1885? 
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interesting thesis, but criticise adequately would require least 
and fear one seeker after truth remains unrepentantly 
unconvinced. take one single example. would not difficult 
assert that had Bismarck died 1876 1880 had placed 
Germany position bound end catastrophe, and that the 
catastrophe had come, he, rather than his successors, was really the 
architect ruin. What know that 1890 the catastrophe 
was not even sight; and when study the course events 
detail and the handling master-mind, see that every month 
false step was easy, but Bismarck saw too and triumphantly avoided 
the blunders that second-rate men would certainly have committed. 
statesmanship, generalship, genius makes all the difference. 
Moltke Mack’s position 1805, Napoleon Bazaine’s position 
1870, would not, can quite certain, have done what Mack and 
Bazaine did. argue that Bismarck would have been driven 
make the mess things that Bethmann-Hollweg made 1914, implies 
either that Bismarck was better than Bethmann-Hollweg that 
Bethmann-Hollweg was great genius Bismarck. Disagree- 
ment with his interpretation and the conclusions based upon must 
not, however, diminish ready recognition the solid and scholarly 
quality with which the sources have been ransacked and tested and 
the really valuable contribution which Mr. Fuller has made 
knowledge. Grant-RoBERTSON. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


his inaugural lecture Regius Professor History 
Oxford (1925, Clarendon Press, 2s.) Professor Davis did not 
venture break away from the familiar discussion the nature and 
scope historical study. was concerned justify his present 
preference very modern history any earlier field work. Now 
that most European archives have been thrown open students down 
comparatively recent date, the serious investigation nineteenth- 
century history surely stands need defence, but Professor 
Davis not content demand equal treatment for it. inclined 
exalt (and indeed even contemporary history) above all that 
went before. There much truth,” claims, the saying 
Dr. Arnold, that what distinguishes the historian from the antiquary 
strong and lively interest the This was natural 
point view for Arnold take, who believed himself living 
the last age the story man, but rather surprising find 
endorsed Professor Davis. Professor Bury’s Byzantine studies 
might, are told, regarded uninstructive contemporary 
readers, were not for his edition Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
With his Cambridge confrére’s assumption general development 
human history, the present stage which has its special dangers for 
the historian because the future unknown him, development 
every part which equally worthy study, Professor Davis will 
have nothing do, and even suggests must unjustly that was devised 
merely justify Professor Bury’s devotion arid subject 
Byzantine history. too much impressed the catastrophic 
element history, its waste, its dead ends and its unfulfilled hopes 
subscribe such theory. finds periods mere desiccation 
and decay even among the progressive peoples the West, and 
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believes something like the Carlylean Hero. word, Professor 
Davis has gone back the view which Professor Bury called 
but which himself prefers describe humanistic. History 
record not development but uniformity. This naturally leads, 
Professor Bury warned us, the picking out periods which seem 
exceptionally “instructive and the neglect everything else 


brief outline the history Ancient Egypt Mr. 
Clover (Sheldon Press, paper, 6d. cloth; illustrated) fairly 
accurate, and date facts history. The prehistoric 
scarcely noticed; some day, may hope, account period 
all important the growth the civilisation, and long and 
definite the historic period, will head all the histories. many 
ideas have been included could expected short space 
(43 pp. net). Readers may warned that the second dynasty was 
much decayed, and entirely new start ideas was made 
foreigners the third dynasty; the Hyksos did not begin till 
the fifteenth dynasty; the Exodus account agrees closely with the 
country and period that there ground for slighting it; the 
twenty-second dynasty was eastern, and not Libyan; and the short 
dating (p. 57) now extended Berlin 4200 B.c. for the first 
dynasty, with still great historic difficulties even this reduction 
the Egyptian records and monuments. 


valuable book The Early History Ben- 
gal (Clarendon Press, published under something misnomer. 
really study the Mauryan Empire, and the reader will look 
vain for any specific references Bengal, which indeed practically 
nothing known the period. is, however, able and careful 
piece work, specially notable for the extracts and analysis which 
(1) the Kautilya Arthasastra and (2) the passages classical 

iterature relating the Mauryan kingdom. much regretted 
that the author died before could give the world the ripened fruit 
his long studies the history Bengal itself. 


displays most detailed knowledge the course 
the Saxon and Anglian conquest Britain The Conquests 
Ceawlin, the Second Bretwalda (Murray, 10s. 6d.). knows that the 
moon down the English fled from Mons Badonicus 
Silbury Hill. Ceawlin took Bath easily because certain 
have retained the right fish the Avon, and his men would have 
often netted salmon under the old Roman bridge, and would know 
the exact dimensions the timbers required had repaired.” 
Such picturesque details make highly readable book, but they have 
the unfortunate effect making one doubt the larger premises 
which the author builds. has got hold two ideas which certainly 
need very careful the possibility that the conquest 
Britain was good deal more definitely organised affair than 
usually admitted, and that are understand aright must 
consider questions military strategy and marine transport. Where 


fails co-ordinating ideas with known facts. argues 
the whole business out the tiniest detail from his general strategic 
principles, and when comes against awkward archeological 
etymological facts only too often brushes them aside with gallant 
courtesy unworthy stand the face military science.” 
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solution the problem the Conquest will satisfactory which does 
not satisfy the demands all three sciences alike, and unfortunately 
Major Godsal makes some surprising statements those fields which 
are not primarily his own. 

provides the Saxon kings this period not only with gesiths, 
more than one occasion, with house-carls, social order belong- 
ing Viking days! rejects the interpretation tun meaning 
simply the ground that the twns with which 
deals were established two centuries before the documents from which 
the common conclusion the meaning has been drawn, and 
then proceeds use those very documents and their mention the 
tungerefa suggest that the twn denoted organised community, 
statement, may added, which entirely out accord with the 
facts set forth the Laws. Etymology right enough will 
serve his purpose, wrong opposes his conclusions. Hence have 
such statement that Wihtgar must have been born the Isle 
Wight because the first element his name, when Wiht- 
well-known element Old English nomenclature generally, and 

ersonal names thus formed with geographical first element are 
Even stranger the term which invented 
name for the inhabitants the Isle Wight generally. Impossible 
traditional identifications are accepted they not clash with the 
author’s own views. Wimbledon, and the Lygeanburg 
the 571 entry the Chronicle Lenbury curious false form for 
Lenborough given Plummer’s edition), though the early forms 
those names utterly forbid the identifications. The true identifi- 
cation Lygeanburg Limbury near 

Major Godsal undoubtedly right thinking that any attempt 
tell the story the English settlement bound call for wide 
use imaginative reconstruction. His weakness failing 
understand the exact significance those precious fragments certain 
fact, whether documentary, etymological, which 
must find their position any reconstruction worthy serious atten- 
tion, and too great readiness snatch any fragment evidence, 
however uncertain its value, gives support his views. Geoffrey 
Monmouth has much tell the battle Mons Badonicus. 
After the battle telis the Saxons the isle Thanet 


With regard the famous controversy Major Godsal 
identifies, and may very well correct, the Wodnesbeorg the Chronicle 
with Wednesbury, and aptly supports the name Cuttlestone Hundred, 
earlier Cuthulfestan, which may well preserve the name Cuthwulf. 
Fethanleah makes certain mistakes. The suffix leah does not mean pasture,” 
but wood forest-clearing.”” Then the vexed question the and 
vowels the earlier and (presumed) later form the name, Major Godsa 
wishes support the identity interpreting clearing the foot- 
troops’’ must give the identification altogether; for the feta 
long and cannot possibly yield Faddiley later on. good talking about 
corruption the lips the common people. Such things not happen 
the way and the time which Major Godsal supposes. ingeniously defends 
the identification quoting the Domesday forms the neighbouring Baddiley 
and Marbury, which are and Mereberie, but both these names back 
personal names with long which yields vowel which some- 
times represented and other times while the change from 
(at least pronunciation) before following universal later English. 
just possible that the Fedanleah non-West Saxon form for long 
short and under those conditions might appear asa, but unfortunately 
not know any such personal name other element and 
certain conclusion possible the present state our knowledge. 
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with their broken forces.” This is, course, too ridiculous waste 
time over,” says the author, and then proceeds immediately 
antly demonstrate that this points Silbury Hill their real 
resting-place 


Glamorgan Papers and the Lordship and its Members 
(Cardiff Naturalists’ Soc., 1924, Dr. Paterson has selected 
from the fugitive papers the late Mr. Corbett his most dis- 
tinctive contributions Glamorgan history for Memorial” 
volume. The result substantial and useful work 270 pages 
with folding map showing the lordship and its members. The 
papers already printed and, apparently, those printed for the first 
time have been published substantially they left Mr. 
hands; but such departures from the original form can traced 
call aloud for annotation—the Afan pedigree (p. 65) differs material 
particulars from the pedigree stated the Society’s 
(Vol. XXXVI), where the article first appeared, and the conflicting 
dates given for the transfer the Neath lordships are left without 
explanation comment. The plan adopted, moreover, almost invites 
repetition: e.g. the details the above-mentioned transfer pro- 
perty are twice recorded and tentative theory the later form 
place-name (Crosham) also repeated. significant the 
self-effacement that his own considerable researches local 
history have been rigidly ignored; Mr. Corbett allowed say 
that the so-called Manor Penrhys belonged first Caerleon and 
then Llanternam, whereas now sufficiently established that 
these two designations were used for the same religious house. 

The history the old Lordship terminated with the Welsh Act 
Union (1535), when lost its regalia and its peculiar Marcher 
jurisdiction, whilst retaining certain ancient customs. The change 
was rendered less arduous the chief lordship was then the King’s 
hands, but after its alienation the Earl Pembroke (1550) 
required special decree the Queen’s Bench (1562) before the new 
overlord could collect the ancient mise from the member lordships. 
curious that work which deals predominantly with the 
medieval land system the index—a thoroughly dependable one—has 
only solitary reference the word virgate and there listed 


London Life the Fourteenth Century (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) Mr. Charles Pendrill has attractive subject, which 
has pursued with enthusiasm through good contemporary sources. 
His book, however, must read with caution, for through un- 
familiarity with the Middle Ages surrounds his carefully accumulated 
facts with quite unreal atmosphere. There need, for example, 
make excuses for the age Dante the ground the peculiar 
and often child-like mentality our (p. 12); and the 
canons St. Paul’s held high revel once year the procession 
the Buck, that was more illustration the mixture 
holy and profane things characteristic medieval Catholicism 
(p. 21) than grace before Christmas dinner evidence similar 
mixture the religion to-day. Mr. Pendrill goes astray over good 
many points ecclesiastical history and organisation. talks 
Catholics” early Christian days (p. 204); “the” 
litany sung 1415 (p. 51); church official known the 
(p. 237). enough,” notes, the place 
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honour clerical procession was the rear (p. 61). evidently 
does not recognise the Anima Christi when meets (p. 202), and 
for Inebria chooses the unexpected equivalent Drench me.” 
Mistakes other fields are less numerous, but not absent. The 
author finds medieval legal procedure whimsicality all its own,” 
which increases confusing compurgation with trial jury 
pp. 227-231). 

The book has thirteen illustrations and map. the reviewer’s 
duty supply the author’s omission pointing out that these range 
date over many centuries. Why illustrate fourteenth-century 
costume dresses the late sixteenth century (facing 14) the 
fourteenth-century pillory the sufferings the counterfet cranke 
Harman’s Caveat, first published 1566 1567 (facing 
plate entitled Dice and (facing p.200) the top and bottom 
pictures are contemporary, but the two dice depicted the centre 
the little one Roman and the big one German specimen the 
fifteenth century. Again, the two pictured groups minstrels and 
their instruments (facing 52) are separated from each other about 
two hundred years. None these facts are indicated the reader. 
thousand pities that more care was not taken, either find 
strictly contemporary illustrations, or, failing this, scrupulous 
explaining provenance and date every case. 


Toulouse the Renaissance (Columbia Univ. Press (Milford), 11s. 6d.) 
belongs series called Studies Romance Philology and Litera- 
ture.” The author, Mr. Dawson, interesting note, was 
one time American Dean the University Toulouse.” The 
book is, the title implies, intended rather for those who are interested 
literature than history; but there good deal that the 
student French history the sixteenth century will welcome. 
consists three essays. The first, the Floral Games Toulouse, 
chiefly concerned with by-path the literary history the time. 
The second University Life the sixteenth century, and the 
third Etienne Dolet Toulouse. The second essay seems 
the most interesting. Toulouse said have contained—but the 
figures are suspiciously round professors and 10,000 students, 
and the details given the organisation the students into nations 
and the difficulty discipline are most interesting. Control the 
University had passed from the teaching body the local Parlement, 
and the University was much concerned this encroachment its 
liberties. Mr. Dawson shows that Dolet’s expulsion from the Uni- 
versity was much more due his resistance the authority the 
Parlement than his liberal opinions. Mention the execution 
students occurs fairly frequently. Toulouse has bad record 
history for religious intolerance, and these essays quite bear out its 
reputation. 1532 one the Professors, Jean Caturce, was 
burnt for heresy. When 1534 Cardinal Grammont made his entry into 
the city blasphemous student was burnt the stake. The author 
gives rather uncritical account the imitation the Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Day massacre when three hundred are said have 
been murdered. principal ones who conducted the massacre 
were students,” says Catholic report; and Calvinist writer says 
(when translated into the vigorous English Alabama): 
Saturday morning, before sun-up, some students, toughs and other 
rascals the number seven eight, armed with axes and cutlasses, 
went into the Conciergerie, and having the prisoners brought down one 
time massacred them the foot the steps.” 
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Miss ALICE Outlines History, Period 
(Horace Marshall, 3s. 6d.), short volume 182 pages, covers the 
period 1649-1789 and intended for use schools. doubtful 
whether modern European History can usefully studied such 
compressed form this, since much its human interest must 
necessarily sacrificed order compress into small compass all 
the important externals: studied this way, History becomes 
mere chronicle battles and treaties. The day has not yet come when 
English historical will have the courage break away from 
these externals and include such things the social, the constitutional 
and the literary elements national development. But not 
Miss Greenwood’s fault that she has written her book the stereo- 
typed lines. Her summary good one, written with clarity, modera- 
tion and insight. The whole well-balanced and her judgments are 
sound and marked good sense and moderation. While including 
good deal within her scope, she always readable, and her book 
very favourable specimen its class. 


the historical value Swift’s Journal Stella for English 
politics during the years longer necessary insist, 
though may doubted whether Swift was taken quite much into 
the minister’s confidence believed. The new edition Every- 
man’s Library (Dent, 2s., library binding, 3s.) more than mere 
reprint, for the editor, Mr. Moorhead, has re-collated the letters 
with the originals where they still exist, and, far one can judge, 
has produced very creditable piece work. 


THE two volumes Lord Diary now published the 
Historical MSS. Commission (H.M. Stationery Office; Vol. II, 7s. 6d., 
Vol. III, 10s.) complete what really great addition the diary 
literature available for the historical student. Covering the period 
1734-1747 they come down within few months Egmont’s 
death, and except for the last few years they contain the same lengthy 
and industrious type entry which marks the first volume (1920, 
2s.). The main interest shifts, however, for Lord Egmont 
longer M.P.; the long and detailed reports the Commons debates 
disappear, and their place the diary reflects the increasing interest 
taken Egmont the affairs Georgia. Until resigned 
1742, Egmont was one the most punctual and energetic the 
Common Council which controlled the affairs the colony from 
London. Thus the diary the highest importance for the early 
history Georgia and the relations between its London sponsors and 
the government. watch the the Cider House 
the Horn Tavern; see the regular council meetings, and follow 
their long struggle preserve the colony white man’s land and 
exclude the negro slave; hear the anxious discussion the 
Spaniards’ claim Georgia and see the alarm caused the rumour 
that Walpole treating the whole question jest. Wesley and 
Whitefield stride across the stage, the outspokenness the latter 
reflected his last sermon Savannah, when told the people 
were the scum the earth, and God had only sent them 
prepare the way for better set men.” Apart from Georgia, the 
diary mine for social history. keen elections, one Harwich, 
where Egmont’s control the constituency was finally broken, and 
another Westminster give examples the working the old 
electoral system. Anecdotes the royal family, still further light 
the great minister, and wealth detail the coffee houses and 
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London, all add the value diary whose interest lies 


rather the facts recorded than the style itself, though occasional 
flashes temper and the expression personal judgments serve 
lighten Egmont’s somewhat solid style. Two fragments are printed 
the first portion Lord Egmont’s diary for five 
weeks 1728 (B.M. Add. MSS. 17,720); the other six months’ run 
journal kept Sir John Percival, Egmont’s father, which records 
country gentleman’s life Cork 1685. The index the whole 
printed Vol. comprising nearly one-third the volume, and 


new Guide the Exhibition Historical Medals the British 
Museum contains 120 illustrations, for the most part the size 
the originals, and excellent letterpress—all for the sum two shillings. 
Some ninety pages are devoted medals illustrating British history 
from the end the fifteenth century the beginning the nine- 
teenth, forty those illustrating the history other countries from 
the end the fourteenth, and ten medals relating the Great 
War. would difficult name book the price which would 
more valuable addition the history shelves school library. 
How admirably the book would vivify those tiresome 
lessons the end term! Although kings, battles, and 
predominate, especially the European section, there are other 
aspects history which find illustration. instructive comparison 
might drawn, for example, between parliament session repre- 
that the famous Dunbar medal 1650. Where much given 
may seem ungracious ask for more. Yet the present writer recalls 
fruitful visit the Coin Department for the purpose examining 
certain medals which his attention had been drawn 
footnote Conway’s Writings Thomas Paine, and would like 
see new edition supplement selection those eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century pinchbeck medalets made considerable 
numbers convey broadcast prejudiced view subject which 
party feeling ran What the study and teaching history 
but the examination past Any suggestion party 
prejudice the selection could eliminated choosing one from 
each the Cavalier and Roundhead and Tory and Whig 
paintings which adorn suggestive alternation the corridors the 
Houses Parliament. 

The list Museum publications the end the Guide shows 
that there also for sale excellent series fifteen picture postcards 


The English Jacobins from 1789 1802 (Milford, 
6d.), which was awarded the Gladstone Memorial Prize Oxford 
1924, good piece work. The author has not limited himself 
the usual printed sources, but has examined the Privy Council 
Papers, the Place MSS. and other unpublished material. writes 
easily and freshly such aspects his subject the aims the 
English Jacobins and the repressive measures the government, and 
even the rather condensed second half the essay, dealing with the 
influence the French Revolution England, suggestive. The 
contains good bibliography manuscript sources and useful 
list books and pamphlets, with brief annotations. one, however, 
who has studied the Home Office Scottish Papers,” noted Mr. 
Birley, could concur the view that Cockburn’s Memorials His 
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Time Indeed, the author’s references 
Scotland, rendered necessary the part played the 
Convention 1793, are unsatisfactory. Thomas Somerville was the 
parish minister, not Master,” Jedburgh, and the name the 
Scottish conspirator twice given was Watt. Nor 
Mr. Birley seem aware the Scottish literature the subject 
based the very records mentioned his bibliography. 


Messrs. METHUEN have issued Atlas (16 pp., whose 
cover bears the inscription, Historical and Modern Atlas the British 
Empire with Supplement, 1924. the title-page the date omitted, 
but otherwise there nothing inform the unwary purchaser that 
buying work which all but the last seven pages were pro- 
duced 1905 and have not since been revised, except the preface, 
which dated. The preface gives survey the growth 
the Empire, and the section entitled Development” 
has been allowed stand exactly was written twenty years 
ago. Similarly, the statistics give the populations 
countries and cities according latest the census 
that 1901. devoted bibliography, but mentions 
book first published later date than 1905. Not until reach 
does the supplementary matter begin. byings date 
the statistics, but not the and three pages uncoloured 
maps, containing little more than the names areas, strive 
justice the changes which have occurred since the excellent coloured 
plates Grant Robertson and Bartholomew the body 
the work were first devised and printed. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s Historical the British Empire (20 pp., 
contains uncoloured maps, for the most part redrawn from text- 
books, some bearing very familiar aspect the present reviewer. 
There also chronological summary, which becomes fuller 
approaches recent times. 


the Bulletin the Board Celtic Studies, Vol. Part iv, May 
1925 (Milford, 7s. 6d.), Professor William Rees prints valuable 
Bibliography works the municipal history Wales and the 
Border, with special reference the published records (pp. 321-82). 
This issue also contains statement the research work Celtic 
studies (Welsh history, language and literature) which being carried 
under the auspices the constituent colleges the University 


need said way welcoming another number the 
Bulletin the Institute Historical Research, Vol. No. Nov. 
1925 (Longmans, annual subscription, The report 
Accessibility Foreign Archives continues its useful 
but attempts cover rather too much ground. One page information 
the scattered archives Spain inadequate. are told 
nothing, save their existence, about the wonderful Aragonese 
records Barcelona, which for the Middle Ages rival, they 
not surpass completeness, our own collections the Public 
Record Office, and certainly stand high regards their accessibility. 
The Navarrese archives Pamplona are not mentioned all. 
possible that they are even more inaccessible than they were 
the days before the war? did the compiler forget ignore their 


For list contents see the advertisement the January number 
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seminar work the Institute, but the profitable efforts Prof. Geyl 
and his pupils might extended with advantage without exhaust- 
ing But map covering the whole two centuries, 
even one, can never minutely correct, and historical maps should 
always represent one particular date, they wish avoid error, 
Even allowing for this, the Netherlands may reasonably complain 
bad treatment. special welcome should given Facsimile 
No, 1,” which will dissipate cloud conjecture whether the 


remains practically unaltered volume (1924). includes list 
doctoral theses for the year 1923-1924 presented the Belgian 
universities and, among others, the following articles historical 
Sambre (p. 19), considers the locality the battle which 
defeated the (with map). concludes from account 
(Commentaries, ii. cc. 15-18), that the Roman camp was Biercée 
(Bois Villers) and that the rout the placed aux 
abords Ravin Villers, c’est dire aux confins Biercée 
Thuin-Biercée, plus simplement Bataille Thuin.” Hubert 
van Houste (p. 116, cf. the arguments Vannerus, 950) suggests 
interesting explanation the origin the present linguistic frontier 
Belgium. after Belgium had been surrendered the 
barbarians, the Romans maintained the defence the high-road from 
Cologne Boulogne: that defensive system ran along the line 
hills some miles the north the highway. From 259 406, under 
its shelter, Belgium was definitely Romanised. lorga, 
trates his well-known thesis the character the civilisation the 
Middle Ages, and even overtrumps Fustel Coulanges. the 


Middle Ages writes 

qui forme cette longue époque, plus haut intérét, vient 
des éléments mémes que Rome lui avait fournis; toutes les transformations 
sont dues des facteurs formés dans monde romain; 
dans son dernier stade qui donné d’elle-méme les caractéres 


distinctifs nouvelle ére. 

Before such judgment the contentions Dopsch appear very half- 
hearted! Lot considers Grandeur des Fises 
(p. 51) and concludes that the royal the 
Frank period corresponded extent not with farm, but rather with 
modern village; Ganshof (pp. 151, 725) contributes valuable 
criticism the work Halphen Eginhard’s biography Charle- 
magne. Gilliard traces Les Origines Conféderation suisse 
d’aprés les travaux les plus (p. 107): accentuates the 
influence the communal movement Italy and the importance 
the part played the Gothard the route whereby new ideas 
travelled. The early history Switzerland supports the general 
that 

les historiens qui insistent sur économique n’ont pas 
tort sans doute, mais condition faire part des facteurs moraux; 
économique, effet, n’aboutit pas nécessairement matérialisme historique. 

Eck gives suggestive sketch L’aspect synthétique 
Russie” (p. 299). takes for basis—not division par les 


For account the contents volumes and ii, see 89. 
For others see under Periodical Hist. Rev., July 1925. 
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événements politiques rather étapes successives vie 
économique peuple russe dans les régions ayant joué 
centres organisateurs,” and distinguishes three période 
novgorodo-kiévienne (ninth century the end the thirteenth), 
période moscovite (thirteenth century the end the seventeenth), 
période petersbourgeoise (eighteenth century 1918). 

The two most elaborate articles the Revue are subjects 
which the present writer has knowledge; Etude 
Nelis (pp. 59, 251, 509, 821), and treatise 
Bigwood “Les Financiers d’Arras: Contribution des 
Origines capitalisme moderne (iii. 465, continued vol. 
philately, une nouvelle science auxiliaire there 
lecture (p. 182) Ch. Terlinden, who remarks Reed’s 
paper vii. 266) that fails deal adequately with 


Votume XXII the Scottish Historical Review Oct. 1924—Jul 
1925 (Jackson Wylie, 4s. quarterly) primarily concerned with 
technical problems Scottish history, but English readers will find 
some articles more general interest. 

paper some papal bulls among the Hamilton papers (p. 25) 
Professor Hannay deals with series ecclesiastical documents over- 
looked Sir William Fraser when reported this collection for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission. The documents deal with 
ecclesiastical appointments Scotland 1551-1553, and they throw 
some light lesser known transactions the period when the Earl 
Arran governed the name Queen Mary. Mr. Dunlop 
contributes valuable examination sixteenth-century schemes for 
the plantation Ulster (pp. 52, 115, 199), and Mr. Mackie 
useful note the Austrian archives (p. 78). Miss Mitchell, 
paper the English and Scottish cotton industries (p. 101), indicates 
some the similarities the development the industry the two 
countries, and also suggests some the factors which have 
considered accounting for the decline the manufacture cotton 
Scotland. There are articles constitutional problems Scottish 
history which deserve attention either for their general interest for 
the analogies they offer those working English problems similar 
kind. Ina paper the Prince Scotland (p. 81) Mr. Stevenson 
discusses the views recently put forward Dr. Seton. Following 
along the road mapped out Dr. Dickinson 
June 1924), argues that the title Prince Scotland the 
same position the title King Scotland. impossible 
constitutionally back pre-Union ideas, and use either title 
any formal way—Prince Scotland King Scotland separately.” 
Sir Philip Hamilton Grierson contributes careful paper the 
judicial committees the Scottish Parliament between the period 
1369 and 1544 (p. which gives interesting illustrations appellate 
jurisdiction Scotland during this period, and Professor Tout provides 
important critique Professor Rait’s Parliaments Scotland 
(p. 95). Mr. Smith’s illuminating survey (p. 249) the influence 
exerted upon political thinkers Western Europe the sixteenth 
century the concepts which lay behind the terms and 
Jurisdictio well illustrates the importance these ideas Roman 
legal administration during the Middle Ages. 
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CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HIsTORY. 
Adcock. The Assyrian 
Empire. pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. (p. 129.) 

AND 
James Blaikie. 324 
pp. R.T.S. 10s. 847, 1925.) 

Yusuf Ali. xvi+318 
10s. 818, 1925.) 

Index). 
Christian Literature Soc. 

*History Burma. From the 
Harvey. Preface Sir Temple. 
xxxii+415 pp. Longmans. (p. 
843, 1925.) 

Chandra Sen Gupta. pp. 
Calcutta University Press. 

6d. (p. 71.) 

Maurice Hutton. 207 pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. (p. 6.) 

its History and Remains. 
Gardiner. xix+316 pp. 
Milford. 50s. (p. 134.) 

its History and Monuments. 
and plates. Life. 84s. 
(p. 849, 1925.) 

Roman from Cicero 
Quintilian. Aubrey Gwynn, 
260 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 

Earty its first 
four centuries. Vernon Bartlett, 
D.D. Revised edn. 256 pp. 
6d. 

the Christian attitude 
Pagan Society and the State, the 
doux. Clark. (p. 36.) 

Clarke. 362 pp. S.P.C.K. 128 
(p. 53.) 

Norman Baynes. (Home Univer- 
sity Library.) 256 pp. Williams and 
Norgate. 6d. (p. 109.) 

George Young. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. (p. 

Lyon, Nos Jours. 
(p. 17.) 

ARBARIAN INVASIONS THE 


pp. Boston, Mass.: Strat- 
ford Co. 

SACHSISCHEN UND SALISCHEN 
zig: Insel-Verlag. (p. 99.) 

Mounds, Beacons, Moats, Sites, and 
Mark Stones. Alfred Watkins. 
pp. Methuen. (p. 
825, 1925.) 

History THE BRITISH 
Vol. I., From 
TIMEs A.D. 1272, 376 pp. Vol. 
BETH, pp. Vol. IV., From 
THE ACCESSION JAMES THE 
REVOLUTION 1688, pp. 1129-1504. 
Vol. V., From REVOLUTIONARY 
SETTLEMENT WATERLOO, pp. 
1879. VI., From 
THE YEAR 1914, pp. Vol. 
VII., From 1914 1922, pp. 
2632. Many illustrations. Waverley 
Book Co. £65 

MAKING THE ENGLISH 
White. Second edn., revised. xxxiii+ 
461 pp. Putnams. 12s. 6d. 

GROWTH THE CONSTITUTION. 
Philip Allan. 3s. 6d. 

*THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY GUIBERT, 
Abbot Nogent-sous-Coucy. Trans. 
Coulton. 
224 pp. Routledge. 7s. 6d. (p. 78.) 

ASCE- 
Louis Gougaud. Lethielleux. (p. 63.) 

CHURCHES 
son. xvi+235 pp. 6d. 

Coulton. pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 258. (p. 37.) 

cesis Lincolniensis. Pars Tertia. xliv 
Diocesis Cantuariensis. 
Pars Tertia. pp. 161-288. Canter- 
bury and York Soc. 

Prry. Hobson. xi-+199 pp. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Edmundsbury), eto. Lord 


Francis Hervey. volg. 
399 pp. Milford. 
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LAND. Stephen Gwynn. 322 pp. 
Longmans. 5s. 

FROM 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. (p. 871, 1925.) 

CATALOGUE THE MANUSCRIPTS 


James. pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 6d. 


AND TyRANNY: Studies 
the Italian Trecento. Ephraim 
Emerton. ix+377 pp. 
Univ. Press. (Milford.) 18s. 6d. 

Tue Lives THE THE 
Mann. Vol. XIII., Honorius III 
Celestine IV, 1216-1241. pp. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. (p. 57.) 

Venice, 1493. (Monumenta Medica, 
ed. Sigeriot, Vol. II.) Intro. 
and trans. Charles Singer. Part 
111 pp., plates. Part II, Facsimile. 
Florence: Lier. (p. 88.) 

short History Anatomical and 
Physiological Discovery, Harvey. 
Charles Singer. xii+205 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. (p. 88.) 

JOURNAL HIS First 
America. Christopher Colum- 
bus. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 842, 1925.) 

History THE 
Revised edn. xxi+630 pp. Appleton. 


446 pp. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. (p. 51.) 

and its Beginnings. 
Scribners. 10s. 6d. 

AND THE REFORMATION. 
James Mackinnon. Vol. I., 
pp. Longmans. 16s. 
(p. 824, 1925.) 

Walter Jerrold. 319 pp. 
son. 

(1518-1579). 
Salter. 189 pp. Sir 
More (1478-1538). ByG. 
Potter. 188 pp. (The Roadmaker 
each. (p. 833, 1925.) 

Bari: (Truslove 
and Hanson.) (p. 116.) 

TEENTH the Memoirs 
Philippe Mornay, Sieur Plessis 
Marly, his wife. Trans. Lucy 
(Broadway Translations.) vii 


Routledge. 6d. (p. 130.) 
*Mr. WALSINGHAM AND 


Conyers Read. Three vols., 
3.) 

CONTEMPORARY JEW THE 
Cardozo. xii+335 pp. Amsterdam: 

University Studies Historical and 
Political Science. Series xliv., 1.) 
Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $2.50. 

ENGLAND, 1615-1616. 774 pp. 
Stationery Office. 

Holdsworth. Vol. xxxii+ 
575 pp. Vol. xxxii+500 pp. 
Methuen, each. (p. 901, 1925.) 

Lord Birkenhead. 383 pp. Cassell, 
(p. 35.) 

1608-1613. Trans. John Squair. 
Texts collated Cameron. 
pp. Toronto: The Champ- 
lain Soc. 

RELATIONS AND ALLIED 
Documents: North America, 1610- 
Edna Kenton. Intro. 
York: Boni. $5. (p. 134.) 

Williamson. xii+297 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Colvin. (Westminster Library Series.) 
xxiv+168 pp. Philip Allan. 3s. 6d. 

Colonial Geography. 
Demangeon. Trans. Row. 
299 pp. Harrap. 6d. 

ENGLAND, 
AND FROM 1640 1668. 
Edgar Prestage. xiii+237 pp. 
Watford: Voss and Michael. 16s. 

19.) 

AND THE WEST. W.E. 
pp. 

Longrigg. xii+378 pp. 
Clarendon Press. (p. 51.) 

1669. Ed. Prof. Hubert Pernot. 
Paris. (p. 72.) 

1683. Translated into Greek from 
Italian work published anonymously 
the year the siege Jeremias 
Cacavelas. Ed. with English trans. 
Marshall. xxiii+185 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 10s. (p. 92.) 
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Rooms AND THEIR 
English Rooms. Hayward. 
Vol. 1620-1800. xii+85 pp. 
Architectural Press. 5s. 

VERMUYDEN: the 
land-reclamation and drainage. 
Korthals-Altes. xi+208 pp. 

and Norgate. 

William McMillan and 
Stewart. 113 pp. Glasgow: Hugh 
Hopkins. 12s. 6d. (p. 20.) 

History. 
William Mackay. xvi+416 pp. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY RICHARD 
being the Bax- 
teriane, abridged from the Folio 
1696). Intro. and Notes 

loyd Thomas. 
Dent. 6d. 

pp. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

*THREE CENTURIES CHEMISTRY. 
Masson. pp. Benn. 
10s. 874, 1925.) 

hurst. 312 pp. Black. 12s. 6d. 

CORRESPONDENCE AND 
1679-1703. Ed. Tanner. 
Two vols. 392 pp. Bell. 
59.) 

pp. Friends’ Bookshop. 
904, 1925.) 

Diz 
Von Paul Burg. Brunswick 
Georg Westermann. (p. 909, 1925.) 

Essays 
Bonamy Dobrée. pp. 
Milford. 6d. (p. 855, 1925.) 

Present. Richardson and 
Eberlein. xi+308 pp. Bats- 
ford. (p. 109.) 

SUPPLEMENT THE LETTERS 
Orford, together with letters addressed 

him. Ed., with Notes, Paget 
Toynbee. Portraits. Vol. 

Editée par Dufour 
1757-1758. Armand Colin. (p. 
906, 1925.) 

THE GOVERNMENT INDIA THE 
Recorp 
1859. 158 Calcutta: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 3d. 

SPONDENCE: being Letters between 
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the Company’s Servants and Indian 
Rulers. Vol. IV., 1772-5. (Imperial 
Record pp. 
Calcutta Government 
Office. (p. 34.) 

Coomar Bose. Calcutta 
Chuckervertty Chatterjee. annas. 

Brajendranath 
Banerji. Foreword 
Sarkar. xiii+228 pp. 

Alfred Spencer. Vol. IV., 
Blackett. (p. 875, 1925.) 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICA: more from 
American St. John 
342 pp. Harvard Univ. Press. (Mil- 
ford.) 188. (p. 908, 1925.) 

Faris. xiii+372 pp. Harpers. 
(p. 850, 1925.) 

Admiralty the Province New York 
and the Court Admiralty the 
State New York, With 
Intro. and Appendix. Ed. 
Hough. pp. Yale 
Univ. Press. (Milford.) 23s. 

Statesmanship. Coupland. 224 
Clarendon Press. 6d. (p. 
902, 1925.) 

Archibald MacMechan. Decora- 
tions Macdonald. 345 pp. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
(p. 826, 1925.) 

Aaron Burr. Wandell 
pp. Putnam. 
(p. 891, 1925.) 

Influence the United States upon the 
Belgian Revolution 1789-1790. 
Gorman. xii+316 pp. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. (p. 107.) 

RELATIONS 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
pp. Arnold. (p. 19.) 

1761-1766. Publiées par Comte 
Luppé. Champion. (p. 58.) 

History, 1750-1925. 
Hodges. pp. Blackie. 
6d. 

Holland Rose. vii+224 pp. 
Bell. 6d. (p. 11.) 

two vols. Sir James O’Connor. 304 
+396 pp. Arnold. 36s. (p. 819, 1925.) 
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ENGLAND THE THE 
Moffitt. P.S.King. 
1925.) 

Hammond and Barbara 
Hammond. xi+280 pp. Methuen. 
10s. 841, 1925.) 

correspondence, 1729-1809. Ed. 
and Tayler. xi+279 
Heinemann. (p. 823, 1925.) 

Chesterton. 277 pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. (p. 844, 1925.) 
DURING THE PERIOD. 
Freeman Galpin. xi+305 pp. 
The Macmillan Co. $3. 

Louis 
Cohen. x+310pp. 12s. 6d. 

UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. 
Von Vallentin. 
Georg Bondi. (p. 63.) 

and the 
Fall the Empire. Walter Geer. 
xix+337 pp. Brentano. (p. 
1925.) 

the Crossing the 
Gaves and the Battle Orthez. 
General Beatson. 288 pp. 
Heath Cranton. (p. 820, 1925.) 

*BERNADOTTE: Prince and King, 
Sir Plunket Barton. 
xi+248 pp. Murray. 12s. (p. 873, 
1925.) 

*Un GENTILHOMME GRAND 
Par Gustave Gautherot. 
Les Presses Universitaires France. 
(p. 38.) 

Heinrich Ritter 
von Srbik. Two vols. Munich: 
Bruckmann. (p. 52.) 

1783-1812. Ed. Hett. 
pp. Lane. (p. 131.) 

GRANDMOTHER Book: the 
Recollections Mary Palmer Tyler, 
Ed. Tupper and 
Brown. xxv+366 pp. Put- 
nams. (p. 26. 

Beresford Chancellor. 235 pp. Philip 
Allan. 108. 6d. (p. 10.) 

AUSTRALIA. 
Series Governors’ Dispatches, Vol. 
XXV., 1846-1847. pp. 
Library Committee the Common- 
wealth Parliament. 

New 
H.B. Morton. 176 pp. 
Whitcombe and Tombs. 6d. 

Arthur Schlesinger. pp. 
6d. 
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sity Press. $2.50. 

Chicago Univ. Press. (Cambri 
Univ. 6d. 

collaboration with Granger. 
pp. Harpers. 12s. 6d. (p. 4.) 

ABRAM GARFIELD. Theodore 
Smith. Two vols. Vol. 
pp. Vol. 1877- 
1892. Pp. 651-1283. Yale Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) (p. 35.) 

YEARS WITH THE 
xvi+259 pp. Yale Univ. 
(Milford.) (p. 75.) 

pp. Milford. 10s. 6d. 
871, 1925.) 

AND the Romance 
the Great Western Railway. 
Archibald pp. 
G.W.R. 
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Maurice Paléologue. Trans. 
Arthur Chambers. 216 pp. 
son. 6d. (p. 108.) 

(Second Series.) Selection from Her 
Majesty’s Correspondence and Journal, 
1862-1878. Ed. Buckle. 
Two vols., pp. 
Murray. 528. 6d. (p. 125.) 

Mary HALDANE: 
Record Hundred Years (1825- 
1925). Ed. her daughter. xv+ 
174 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 
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Princess Marie 
xi+383 
Allenand Unwin. (p.823, 1925.) 

ULLATHORNE, Dom 
Cuthbert Two vols. ix+ 
pp. Burns and Oates. 
(p. 73.) 

James Cooper: Memoir. 
Wotherspoon. 362 pp. Long- 
mans. 6d. (p. 55.) 
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Leonard Parsons. 38. 6d. (p. 6.) 
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Cambray. viii+193 pp. Philip 
Allan. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 
1904-1914. Lowes Dickinson. 
616 pp. Allen and Unwin. 17s. 6d. 
127.) 

AND THE War. 
published the German Foreign 
Office. Friedrich Stieve. Trans. 
Dickes. 254 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. (p. 87.) 

*How THE WAR BEGAN 1914: 
Being the Diary the Russian 
Foreign Office from the 3rd 
July (old style), 1914. Pub- 
lished the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment. Trans. Major Bridge. 
Foreword Sazonov and Intro. 
Baron Schilling. 122 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

NAVALE DANS L’ADRIA- 
Par Thomazi. Préface 


Vice-Admiral Lacaze. Payot. 
(p. 74.) 

von Zwehl. Berlin: Mittler. 2.) 

Lire LETTERS WALTER 
Letters Woodrow Wilson. 
pp. Heinemann. (p. 
820, 1925.) 

AMERICA AND THE 
Martin. xii+582 pp. Balti- 
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